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A delightful new story about Lucy Ellen by 


FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 
Illustrated by PELAGIE DOANE 


VERY year since I was a freshman in high school, I 
E have had a small part in the dramatic club's final play. 
Usually I was a maid and had only fo say, ‘Dinner is 
served, Madame,” or something like that. You can imagine, 
then, how I felt this year when I was asked to take the 
leading réle in the play Mother's civic club was giving to 
help raise money for the new Community House. I was 
simply thrilled to extinction. But if I had known all that I 
would have to endure and who would be in the audience on 
the opening night, I never would have consented to taking 
the part. 

First of all there was a meeting of the committee, of 
which Mother was one, to select a play. I had to wait for 
Mother that day in the library which adjoins the office in 
which they met, and I couldn’t help hearing everything they 
said. I do not mean to be disrespectful to my elders, but 
honestly I have never seen anything to equal their inefh- 
ciency in conducting a meeting. I mean they wander off and 
begin talking about knitting bedspreads and baking angel 
cakes and things like that in no way related to the business 
in hand. I was getting rather discouraged when an hour had 
passed and they seemed no nearer to choosing a play than 
when they started, but the janitor saved the day by begin- 
ning to lock the building. The chairman saw that something 
must be done. She tapped daintily on a table with a pencil 
and said, “Ladies, ladies, we really must decide.’ So, while 
the janitor stood outside and sort of jingled his keys in a 
tactful way, they decided to use the play Seventeen by Booth 
Tarkington. When the parts were assigned, I was given the 
role of Miss Pratt. 

When my little brother Tommy heard me memorizing my 
lines, he was disgusted and said so. ‘Who wrote that 
play ?” he asked. “It’s the silliest play I “ever heard of. I'd 

e embarrassed to be in it, if I was you.” 

“Your dear friend, Mr. Booth Tarkington, wrote it,” I 
said with hauteur. (Tommy has read the covers off all the 
Penrod books.) He rose to the defense of his favorite 
author. ‘I don’t believe it,” he said. ‘He never wrote 
nothing as silly as that in his life.” 

“That's what you think!” I said, and I laid the copy I had 
on the table in front of him and pointed to Mr. Tarkington’s 
name under the title. Tommy was a little shaken, but: still 


loyal. “I guess he wrote it before he learned how to write 
good, then,” he said defiantly. ‘I guess anybody has got to 
learn.” 


I dropped the argument and went on with my memorizing, 
murmuring the lines to myself. Father glared at me over his 
spectacles and folded his newspaper in a way that plainly 
indicated he could not continue reading until I finished my 


LEADING 
LADY 





Lucy Ellen is thrilled about playing 
the lead in the Civic Club play until 


she learns who is to be in the audience 


memorizing. With that, I got up and went upstairs to my 
room. Eleanora Duse was a marvelous actress, I have heard, 
but if she had had to live with my family in her youth, she 
probably never would have been heard of. I mean they are 
so unsympathetic to the artistic urge. In the solitude of my 
own room I learned my lines, so as to be ready for the first 
rehearsal which was on Friday night. 

Our director was Miss Sally Meredith. Father says that 
only a small Southern town could have produced such a 
personality as Miss Sally’s. She practically runs the place; 
I mean she’s more important than the mayor, even though 
nearly all the men dislike her. She is tall and dark, and very 
determined looking. She wears flat-heeled shoes and old- 
looking clothes that she must have inherited from some one. 
Her hats nearly always remind me of a Swiss mountain 
climbing guide, and I keep thinking how funny it would be 
if Miss Sally burst out mos Pre In a way she is a crusader; 
I'm sure her motto must be “Excelsior,” and her car (1927 
vintage) is always decorated with some sort of banner with 









a strange device, advertising a candidate for governor, or a 
charity drive, or, as recently, the announcement of our 
play. 

I have heard that Miss Sally was disappointed in love 
when she was young, and turned her attention to good works. 


But I just can’t believe it. I think she was born to be one of 
those strong-minded women who keep the wheels of small 
towns turning, and love to do it. My greatest horror is to 
think I might ever become as active and unfeminine and pe- 
culiar as Miss Sally. 

She was ready and waiting when we got to the auditorium 
for the first rehearsal Friday night. Harry Lee was with me, 
but he was not in the cast. When all the others had straggled 
in, Harry said to me, “If you'll excuse me, I'll go now and 
call back for you about ten o'clock. I've been in these little 
productions myself, in years gone by. In the early stages they 
are a bit crude. I'd rather wait and let the finished product 
knock me off my feet.” 

“As you like,” I said with a shrug. Naturally I was dis- 
appointed that Harry was so bored by the play when I was 
so thrilled about it. 


HE gave my hair a tweak, as always when he is going to 
tease me. “I can see you are bound for stardom,” he 
said. “That haughty manner you use to put me in my place 
will soon enable you to intimidate Miss Sally and to dominate 
the entire cast.” 

He thinks he is very humorous. But Harry and his 
teasing soon got to be the least of my worries. It quickly 
developed that practically nobody knew their lines; the boys, 
especially, could not even read them intelligently from the 
script. Worse than that, they didn’t want to learn them. 
They treated the whole situation very lightly. It was mad- 
dening to some of us who wanted to make the play a success. 
We stumbled along, trying to get sanntiel, with those 
clownish boys doing everything but climb the chandeliers. 
When it was time to go home, Miss Sally was feeling em- 
bittered. 

“I won't say I am a man hater,” she said to us girls as 
she put on her mountain-climbing hat, “but I will say I 
consider the species distinctly inferior to women.” 

I felt sympathy for her and yet I did not want to insult 
the entire sex when there are several boys I like so much 
(though none of them were in the cast). 
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“I WON'T SAY I AM A MAN HATER,” MISS SALLY ANNOUNCED 
AS SHE JAMMED A PIN INTO HER MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING HAT 


Practically every night for three weeks we had to rehearse, 
and if you've ever rehearsed for a play, you'll understand. 
Every night something went wrong. Jeff Stevens, a boy I 
loathe, laughed every time I made an entrance and mimicked 
the way I held my hands. Oh, how I longed to exterminate 
him! And will I ever forget the night it rained and hailed 
from nine to twelve, and the lights went out and part of the 
roof blew off! We were all petrified with fear, and Miss 
Sally—trying, I suppose, to act like the band leader on a 
sinking ship—burst out singing, ‘““There’s a Land That Is 
Fairer Than Day.” Or the night when the town hall caught 
fire in the middle of the third act, and every boy in the cast 
took off to see the fire, leaving Miss Sally simply seething 
with rage. , 

“It’s not as if I were being paid to coach this wretched 
play,” she said to us. “I am dedicating my time and talents 


to the task, for the sake of serving humanity. And what 
thanks do I get? I ask you, what thanks?’ (She is con- 
stantly asking rhetorical questions like that.) We had to 


admit that we didn’t know of any thanks she was getting, 
and we tried to divert her mind. But we all knew that, mad 
as she was, she would have been much madder if she had 
not been allowed to dedicate her time and talents to the task 
of coaching the play. 

Seventeen is a frivolous play. You would suppose that it 
would not be very hard to assemble a cast that could learn 
the lines and ‘“‘suit* the action to the word,” as Shakespeare 
once advised. It wasn’t as if we had been trying to do 
Hamlet, or Joan of Arc. But we -fumbled our lines and 
missed our cues and seemed to make no progress at all toward 
getting the professional touch into it. I’m sure that part of 
the trouble was that, while Miss Sally has many fine traits of 
character, they are not the traits that are required to make a 
good theatrical producer. “She just hasn’t got the histrionic 
instinct,” Harry said. “It’s totally lacking in her make-up. 
And yet she has the determination to produce the town plays. 
It’s sad.” 

Indeed it was sad, and worse. It was humiliating. And 
the opening night was just a week off when I heard the news 
that produced such panic in me. Herold Palmer was going 
to be there the first night. Just in case you don’t know, 
Herold Palmer lives in Hollywood. He is a talent scout for 
one of the biggest motion picture companies, and he was 
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born in our town. You wouldn't think an unimportant little 
town like ours could be the birthplace of anyone so noted, 
would you? He has lived in Hollywood fifteen years, and I 
have always longed for him to return so that I could see him, 
and perhaps even meet him and talk to him about acting. 
But imagine! He happened to be passing through here the 
week-end when our play was on. And as fate would have it, 
his nephew who is named for him, Herold Palmer Cook, 
was in the play—in fact he had the part of William Baxter. 
It was he who broke the news to me, and so casually, as if 
to have Herold Palmer in the audience was nothing to get 
excited about. 

‘Mamma says she’s going to make him come,” he said. 
“She wants him to see if I have any ability. If I have, he 
might get me on as an extra in Hollywood this summer.” 


I SAT down weakly on the steps that lead to the dress- 
ing room below. “‘All is lost, Palmer,” I told him. ‘The 
play is going to be terrible—I dread the idea of people 
having to sit through it. And if your uncle’s coming, I can’t 
bear it. This is the crowning humiliation of my life.” 

‘“Pooh!”’ said Palmer. “I'll bet he has seen plenty of bad 
acting in his time. Anyhow, you needn't worry. I guess 
he'll only be watching me.” 

“Thank you!” I said icily, and I got up and left as 
haughtily as my trembling knees would allow. 

The final week was a long nightmare. I could see how 
we would look to a man accustomed to watching Garbo act. 
I tried to escape from my anxiety by thinking that maybe the 
auditorium would burn down before that night, or maybe 
the man would die of apoplexy, but, needless to say, nothing 
in the way of a miraculous deliverance occurred. The dress 
rehearsal was the wildest occasion; everybody was demoral- 
ized and half the props had been forgotten. I had borrowed 
a little dog to take the part of Floppit, from Miss Susanna 
Welch. He is old and peevish, and he didn’t like the way I 
held him and bit me on the hand. Miss Sally sent a boy 
speeding on a bicycle to get iodine and gauze. “If you 
develop hydrophobia,” she said to me, “I'll never forgive 
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HE WAS TOO HEAVY; THE SWING FELL WITH A CRASH AND 
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myself. I knew that was an ill-tempered dog—we should 
have let you use your own dog, Shep.” The thought of 
hydrophobia chilled the marrow of my bones, but the thought 
of me cuddling old Shep who weighs nearly as much as I do, 
in my arms as a lap dog, was so funny that I simply shrieked 
with laughter. 

“It is no laughing matter,” said Miss Sally irritably. 
cousin died of hydrophobia. It is a dreadful death.” 

A dreadful death, I thought as I went to bed that night, 
did not appall me so much as the thought of the curtain 
rising at eight the next evening and exposing us to the bored 
and critical gaze of Herold Palmer. And the next day I was 
so jittery I couldn't eat anything. I had a lump in my throat 
and I simply couldn't swallow. 

Father got annoyed and thumped on the table with his 
fist. “Confound the play!” he said. “It’s all a piece of 
foolishness. Lucy Ellen looks like she had been through the 
Seven Year's War. I'd rather pay five dollars outright, if 
they are bound to have a Community House, than to spend 
it on gasoline for these fool rehearsals and have to look at 
Lucy Ellen swooning with stage fright.” 

“She'll recover,” said Mother serenely. “All great ac- 
tresses suffer with stage fright, they tell me.” She gave me 
a twinkling look. ‘‘She must take a long nap this afternoon, 
and when she wakes up she'll be a different girl. Not every- 
body has a chance to act before Mr. Palmer. Lucy Ellen is 
lucky.” 

I suppressed a groan and went up to my bedroom. Mother 
came up and lowered the shades, and I lay down and 
stretched out, simply rigid with the effort to relax. Mother 
went out and closed the door. I watched the shadows of the 
leaves on the maple tree outside my west window, moving 
gently back and forth across the window shade. It had a 
very soothing effect on me, and finally I dozed off to sleep. 

When I waked, it was almost dark. I felt dizzy and 
confused about what day it was. Then I remembered, and 
I don’t think I could have felt very different if it had been 
the Judgment Day. I went downstairs to the kitchen. 
Aunt Susan was there, cooking supper and singing in her 
walloping way, “Roll, Jordan, Roll!’ Aunt Susan is never 
tense. I suppose that comes of (Continued on page 41) 
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A CHICKADEE ANTICI- 
PATES CHRISTMAS BY 
PEEKING INTO SANTA 
CLAUS’'S SLED-LOAD OF 
SUNFLOWER SEED 


THIS FIELD SPARROW 
COCKS A SHINING EYE 
AT THE CAMERA AS HE 
PAUSES A MOMENT OV- 
ER HIS MEAL OF GRAIN 


FAR RIGHT: A _ TREE 
SPARROW PUFFS OUT 
HIS FEATHERS FOR 
WARMTH AS HE RESTS 
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F WINTER birds could win proficiency badges, I’m 
pretty sure the first one they'd try for would be that 
of “Girl Scout finder.” That's because so many 

Girl Scouts nowadays maintain feeding stations for birds 
on their school or church grounds, or even more fre- 
quently right in their own yards. This winter there are 
hundreds of new bird cafeterias being opened all over 
the country. Maybe the proprietors of some of these 
would be interested in hearing about one of the most 
successful feeding stations I ever knew. 

It’s run by two Girl Scouts named Jean and Catherine. 
Their home is in New England. The house isn’t big 
and the yard about it is just a patch of lawn with flower 
gardens all over it in summer, and clumps of berried 
shrubs here and there. Adjoining the yard on one side 
is a vacant lot grown up with weeds and scattered trees. 

It isn’t a fine home compared with many you see—but 
talk about birds! I just wish you could walk into that 
yard with your whole troop some morning in early 
winter. You'd see more birds there, I believe, than 
you've ever seen together at one time, except maybe at 
the zoo. That yard looks fairly alive from November to 
March with snowbirds and fox sparrows that come down 
from Labrador to spend the winter. Both of these sorts 
of birds, as you know, are handsome, the snowbirds or 
juncos being slaty blue in color, with white breasts and 
pinkish bills. The fox sparrow is a plump, round-look- 
ing fellow, a couple of sizes larger than the English 
sparrow. His coat is cinnamon-brown streaked with 
gray. His white breast is boldly marked with splashes 
of the same red-brown. 

If there were never any birds in that yard except these 
two kinds, the little refuge would be well worth a long 
walk to see. But there are a lot more than that. There 
are blue jays—twelve or fifteen of the big rollicking fel- 
lows which make their winter home in the neighborhood 
and fly in many times every day to fill up their crops with 
free food; and tree sparrows, too, diminutive tone 






TOP: HERE IS ONE LIT- 
TLE CHICKADEE WHO'LL 
HAVE TO SING FOR HIS 
SUPPER IF HE DOESN'T 
FIND A MEAL IN THIS 
EGG CASE SOME INSECT 
ATTACHED TO THE TREE 


TOP RIGHT: A DOWNY 
WOODPECKER EATS HIS 
NEW YEAR’S DINNER— 
A LUMP OF SUET SUS- 
PENDED FROM A LIMB 


RIGHT: SNOWBIRDS AND 
ENGLISH SPARROWS FLY 
AROUND THEIR GAYLY 
DECORATED CHRISTMAS 
TREE AND ENJOY THE 
SEEDS ON THE SNOW 
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TOP: WILD, RING-NECKED 
PHEASANT HENS, SHYEST 
OF WINTER BIRDS, EAT- 
ING SCATTERED GRAIN 


TOP RIGHT: A BLUEJAY 
MAKES A SPLASH OF VIVID 
COLOR AGAINST AN OLD 
GRAY. ROCK WHERE HE 
ENJOYS A MEAL OF FEED 


AT LEFT: SNOW BIRDS ARE 
CHEERY FRIENDS TO HAVE 
COME VISIT YOU WHEN 
WINTER BLANKETS THE 
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ON THE SNOW 


for whom you scatter seed, repay your kindness with 
brave flashes of beauty. By RAYMOND S. DECK 





A BRIGHT-EYED JUNCO ALONE IN THE 
COLD, COLD WORLD, BUT HIS ROTUND 
LITTLE TUMMY SUGGESTS THAT HE'S 
FOUND A FRIEND TO FEED HIM WELL 


capped birds with white wing bars. 
The tree sparrows really live among 
the weeds of the vacant lot in winter, 
but many times every day they flirt in 
to the feeding station. All the time they 
are feasting these cheerful little fellows 
keep up a frosty, tinkling conversa- 
tion which is pleasant to listen to. 

Then there are chickadees around the sanctuary—a band of 
a dozen or more tiny gray-and-black birds which are tamer 
than you'd think wild birds would become. Stranger or not, 
no girl can walk into that yard when there’s snow on the 
ground without one or more of these little optimists’ whisk- 
ing onto her shoulder, by way of begging a peanut or a 
sunflower seed or two. 

Juncos, fox sparrows, blue jays, tree sparrows, chickadees: 
it looks as though that would be all the sorts of birds anyone 
could coax into his yard in the dead of winter, especially in 
the northern part of the world. It doesn’t begin to exhaust 
the list of visitors to this refuge, however. There are song 
sparrows which stay around instead (Continued on page 50) 
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MISS MCGILL 
SHAPED, 


PROUDLY EXHIBITED TO MIDGE A SMALL, VIAL- 
TERRA COTTA VASE ORNAMENTED WITH BLACK ENAMEL 
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YOUNGER SISTER INSISTED ON SITTING IN THE RUMBLE 
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By MARJORIE PARADIS 


by MERLE REED 


Illustrated 

IDGE felt guilty. She had asked permission to 
M visit the museum with Adele for the fun of going 
in to Boston and for the waffles her sister had 
promised her, and here was Miss McGill acting as if she 
were really interested in art. 

“I'm delighted to have you go, my dear. Let me show 
you a museum piece I have here.” And although the Head 
Mistress of Duncan Hall was about to depart, she paused 
to take a box from her desk drawer and proudly exhibited 
a small, vial-shaped, terra cotta vase ornamented with black 
enameled figures. 

“An alabastron, fifth century B.C. It belongs to Miss 
Simpson, one of her most precious possessions. She offered 
it to the Conway College collection of Greek art and Pro- 
fessor Harris claimed it was not authentic, so I promised to 
show it to a friend of mine, Dr. Greer, the celebrated archae- 
ologist.”’ 

“Oh, I hope it is, for Miss Simpson’s sake,” breathed 
Midge. 

Harriet Hobbs Simpson, oa of Conway and the 
youngest in its history, was the darling of the campus. Only 
yesterday Midge had trailed her for blocks. She liked her 
easy swing, her plain tweed coat and saddle shoes—liked her 
with a possessive pride, for, although she was only a school- 
girl of fifteen now, a pupil at Duncan Hall, some day this 
would be Aer president. 

“I must go—a lecture in Worcester,” explained Miss 
McGill, picking up purse and gloves. ‘‘Study the figures 
carefully, especially the drapery, and see if you can find any- 
thing like it in the museum. I know I can trust you to put 
it away safely, you're so dependable.” With a nod and a 
smile of approbation, she was off. 

Midge poked a forefinger into the vase and inspected it 
dutifully. It reminded her of a frankfurter and the two 
skinny women depicted on it were not her idea of art. 

Gingerly she attempted to remove her finger, but the neck 
of the vase would not slip over her knuckle. She pulled it 
harder, tugged it, and then, in a panic, she tried to twist it 
as if it were screwed on. Finally she yanked it furiously. 
But without success. 

When an engine floods one can do nothing but wait, she 
told herself, trying to be calm. This was the same thing. 
She must give the blood time to flow out. She stood, a Statue 
of Liberty, holding the vase high above her head, but she 
became more nervous with each passing minute. Suppose 
one of the teachers should come in! 

The experiment proved a failure—maybe she had been 
impatient. She decided to continue her efforts in her own 
room, so she sneaked upstairs, her hand concealed under her 
sweater. 

Safe behind a locked door, Midge repeated the experiment 
with no better result. She tried soap, and when that failed 
she gritted her teeth for she was becoming desperate. If 
only she dared grip the vase in the door jamb, she'd tear her 
finger out of it regardless of pain. 














IN ART 


Midge never went out of the way to look 


for trouble, but trouble always seemed 
to go out of its way to look for her 


“Let me in, Midge, hurry!’’ commanded her sister, rat- 
tling the door knob. 

“What's the rush? You're half an hour early,” protested 
Midge, her sweater wrapped around her hand. When Adele 
heard of her difficulty, she’d probably act as if it had been 
done on purpose. But she opened the door. 

“We're not going to the museum.” Adele pulled her 
new mid-winter straw hat lower over her right eye. “Bud's 
down in his car; he’s driving us to the Colonial Country 
Club to hear John Winter read his poems.” 

“Since when have you been so interested in poetry?” 
lamented Midge, mourning the waffles. 

“Don’t be whacky, I’m not going just to hear him. Prexy 
Simp is to be the guest of honor!” 

“Oh!” Midge’s eyes grew big. “Can we meet her?” 

“Absolutely. Her married sister, Mrs. Hartley, is a club 
member—Bud knows her well. Get dressed quick, like a 
mouse. Wear your best duds, and heels. I'll wait in the car 
with Bud.” 

Adele was gone before there was time for a confession, 
which was just as well for Midge had had another idea. 
Before she dressed, exchanged anklets for silk stockings, 
poked her feet into pumps, and wriggled out of her sweater 
suit, she held the vase over the radiator. Another failure, 
for her hand, instead of the pottery, seemed to have ex- 


panded. 


a gece prs she was going! Grimly determined, she 
donned her Sunday henna outfit and hid the work of 
art in her thick white mittens striped red and green. 

“For goodness sake, Midge! Red mittens with a henna 
coat!”’ shrilled Adele as Midge hurried to the car. ‘And no 
galoshes! Never mind, get in, we're terribly late already.” 

The younger sister insisted on sitting in the rumble for 
she had thought of one last experiment; and Bud, Adele's 
youngest and most devoted admirer, delighted with Midge’s 
tact, wrapped her cosily in an old moth-eaten buffalo robe. 
As soon as he started the car, however, she slipped her bare 
right hand out of the fur wrap. Where heat had failed cold 
might succeed, and if she could only shrink her finger a 
fraction of an inch she would end this unpleasant comedy. 

It was a clear, cold winter's day, with last week's snow as 
clean on the fields as if it had just fallen. While they sped 
along she counted the seconds to herself, planning to prolong 
the test five minutes, but by that time her hand was numb so 
she waited until the club house came into view before testing 
the result. Another failure. 

When Bud swung up the club drive she once more tucked 
the treasure into the mitten, feeling like the man in the 
fairy tale who had a sausage on the end of his nose. 

“What do you say to cutting out the poetry and going 
tobogganing?’”’ coaxed Bud as they scrambled out of the car. 
“Quentin’s coming over later. There’s an elegant slide back 
of the club. You can whiz down it like a blue streak.” 


Adele withered the suggestion with a glance, and he duti- 
fully shepherded the girls through the door. A blast of 
warm air welcomed them as they slipped into the last row. 
Back of them crackled a wood fire, and from the other end 
of the large room came the gentle inflections of the celebrated 
New England poet, musical but barely audible. 

“Aren't you roasted?” whispered Adele, wriggling out 
of her coat. 

Midge ignored the question. She couldn't take off her 
coat without first removing the mittens, so she sat on the 
edge of her chair, pretending to be too much absorbed in the 
poetry to know anything about the temperature. 

The heat, however, produced more than mere discomfort ; 
it brought back the circulation in her numb hand with a dull 
pain that sharpened into fiery needle points, stabbing through 
the flesh to the very bone. If only she could cry out, or even 
moan! But to have to sit there and try her best to look 
interested— 

Perspiration rolled in drops from under her beret, but she 
only turned her face away from Adele and tightened her 
lips in agony. Gradually the torture subsided and she sat 
back in her chair. The musical tones of the distant voice, 
the heat, even the dull throbbing combined to produce a 
pleasant drowsiness. Her head sank into her fur collar, only 
to be brought up with a jerk by a poke in the ribs from Adele. 
It was, she discovered, a new form of misery to stay awake 
when every fiber of her body insisted on sleep. 


QUENTIN WAS WORRIED. “WHAT'S EAT- 


ING YOU, MIDGE? COME ON, SPILL IT!” 
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A clatter of chairs, a rumble of voices, brought her to with 
a start. 

“Really, Midge, really!” protested Adele. 

Midge scrambled to her feet. 

“For the sake of your ancestors, parents, and grand- 
children, will you take off those mittens?’ whispered her 
sister. ‘You look like a perfect fool.” 

“Just for that, I shan’t take them off at all,” Midge an- 
swered with unusual stubbornness. 

“Good!” chuckled Bud, delighted to see anyone defy 
Adele, but he added hastily, “Goodness, aren’t you really?” 

“Of course she is,” insisted Adele. “You can't grab re- 
freshments, Midge, in those boxing gloves.” 

“I’m not eating,” Midge answered airily, although the 
words cost her infiinite misery for she could see the table in 
the alcove laden with sandwiches and fancy cakes. 

They were on the end of a long line, slowly snaking their 
way forward to meet the poet and the college president, when 
Quentin came in and joined them. He was Bud's cousin and 
a loyal friend of Midge’s. 

“The toboggan’s all ready and rarin’ to go. 
hang around in here?” 

“They won't budge until they shake Prexy’s fin,” grumbled 
Bud. 

“T'll be waiting in the ping pong room,” promised Quen- 
tin, taking his departure. Midge looked after him with a sense 
of relief. As soon as she could get him alone, she'd tell him 
about the vase. Tin could handle any situation. 

The line shrank, the poet made a hasty departure, but the 
president remained, gracious, charming. The closer Midge’s 
view, the more adorable she thought Miss Simpson. What 
arare smile! And that delightful contralto voice! The short 
curly bob must be natural. 

‘Are you shaking hands with Prexy in those bath mitts ?”’ 
whispered Adele. 

Midge realized with a shock that Adele was right. She 
couldn't extend the hidden vase, neither could she click her 
heels and merely bow like a Prussian officer in the movies, 


Must you 
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so she did the only thing possible. Under the lovely brown 
eyes of the president, she bolted the reception line. 

Scarlet with mortification, she hurried out of the room 
and, guided by the plip plop of the ping pong ball, found 
Quentin playing with a copper-haired boy. 

“Hello, Midge! Ready to go?” 

She shook her head. “I didn’t wait. 
later.” 

“Here's the girl I told you about, Red. Midge Bennett, 
Red Voorhees. Say, Midge, do something for me? Chal- 
lenge him to a game?” 

“Tin claims you can lick me,” drawled Red. 

“Go on, Midge, show him,” begged Quentin, handing 
her his racket. 

“I'd have to play in my mittens,” she temporized. “I’ve 
sworn to Adele I won't take them off and she’s trying to 
make me.” 


They'll be here 


UENTIN laughed and explained to Red, “Her sister’s 
the cat’s meow for style. It must slay her. See if you 
can’t play with ’em on, Midge.” 

She tried and found neither the vase nor the mitten any 
great handicap. The game was swift and exciting, for both 
were good players and well matched. 

“Atta girl, he’s three points ahead,” rooted Quentin. 

Ping went the ball, pong back over the net, pig in the 
left-hand corner. Midge gave it a vicious cut, her hand struck 
the corner of the studio piano, and her heart stood still. 

“Bully for you, Midge, only two points,” encouraged 
Quentin. ‘Your serve.” 

But Midge shook her head. “I’m not playing any more.” 

“You've got to finish the game when I'm ahead,” insisted 
Red, and even Tin looked surprised when she refused. She 
didn’t care what they thought if only—oh, if only—the vase 
was uninjured. Turning her back, she went over to the 
window and peeked inside her mitten. Thank goodness! 

Red stalked off in a huff and Midge was about to tell 
Quentin why she had stopped the (Continued on page 46) 





THE GAME BETWEEN MIDGE AND RED WAS SWIFT AND EXCITING FOR THEY BOTH WERE GOOD PLAYERS AND WELL MATCHED 
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guest. What shall you do to entertain her? Shall you 
give a party to introduce her to your friends? What 
preparations shall you make in honor of her coming ? 

Before you make a single plan, suppose we sit down and 
talk things over. Think back with me to the times when you 
have been a house guest yourself. Try to remember which 
visits were the most pleasant. Can you explain why one 
visit was more pleasant than another ? 

Perhaps you can, and perhaps you cannot. The reasons for 
enjoyment are often hard to pin down and define. But with 
this much, perhaps, you will agree. You seldom have a really 
enjoyable visit in a house in which you are made to feel that 
you are “company.” It is a stiff rdle, being company. Yet on 
the other hand, if you are merely treated as “one of the 
family’ you may feel a little bit neglected. 

There is a happy medium somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. It is this happy medium for which you, as a young 
hostess, should strive. It is not an easy goal to attain, for 
many times the balance is delicate. Intuition and the ability 
to put yourself in your guest’s place and to sense things 
through her, are attributes you must try to develop in your- 
self. Incidentally these are attributes that will be valuable to 
you, not only as a hostess but in other situations, all your life. 

The program I would suggest as the way to achieve the 
happy medium is two-fold. First you must be serious about 
the preparations for your guest's visit. This means doing as 
much planning and as much of the routine work as possible 
before your guest arrives. Try to think of things in advance, 
putting yourself in your guest's place as you do so. What 
kind of entertainment does she like best? Dancing, walks, 
picnics, sightseeing, museums, art galleries, gardens, the 
movies? Whatever her special interests or preferences may 
be, you look up the possibilities for providing something to 
her taste. 

Perhaps she is a stamp collector; or she may like to take 
pictures and is seriously interested in photography. Neither 
of these hobbies may mean a thing to you—but you know a 
girl who has an excellent stamp collection; or one who has 
her own “dark room” and is experimenting in developing her 
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ON THE MORNING AFTER A DANCE, BRING 
YOUR GUEST HER BREAKFAST ON A TRAY 


from OUT of TOWN 


Her visit will be a happier occasion 
for both of you if you know how to be 
a considerate and thoughtful hostess 
By 
BEATRICE PIERCE 


own snapshots. You arrange things so that your guest may 
meet these friends whose interests are similar to hers. 

And so it goes. You plan a dance, you look up art exhibits, 
or you arrange a skating party, depending upon what you 
imagine your guest will enjoy. You do as many of these 
things in advance of her visit as your resources and imagina- 
tion permit. 

You also give your attention to the comfort of your guest, 
helping your mother with the details of getting her room in 
readiness. You discuss with your mother the meals, remem- 
bering to tell her anything you happen to know about your 
friend’s taste in food. Perhaps you recall that she loves 
chocolate cake and will not eat onions. Whenever possible, 
try to think of these peculiarities before, rather than after, the 
visit has begun. 

The second part of my program for you (a few paragraphs 
back I said it was two-fold, if you remember) cannot be fol- 
lowed unless you follow the fest and take the preparations 
seriously. For the second part is this—from the moment the 
visit begins, look upon it as a holiday for you and your guest. 

Let your mood be happy and gay, ready for whatever the two 
of you decide to do. You cannot have a gay, carefree mood, 
however, unless you plan so well that things are practically 
ready to run themselves. 

Before we get to the visit, therefore, let’s consider these 
preparations that are so essential to successful entertaining. 
The letter of invitation comes first on the list. Make the 
letter chatty and friendly, and put in it all the necessary in- 
formation. What information is necessary? Well, let's see. 
At the suggestion of a visit, what will be your friend's first 
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MAKE SURE THERE ARE PLENTY OF 


COAT HANGERS IN THE GUEST-ROOM fare j 
CLOSET AND, IF POSSIBLE, ADD A 
SHOE BAG AND SOME HAT STANDS 
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question? Clothes probably, 
if she has a girl's natural 
interest in her appearance. 
To answer this important 
question, therefore, you are 
careful to go into detail about 
the things you and your friend 
will do together while she is your 
guest, thus giving her plenty of 
clues as to what she should put 
into her suitcase. “There are two 
nice horses at the club which 
Daddy has engaged for us on the 
mornings you are to be here.” In 
this way, you let your guest know 
that there is good reason for her to 
bring her riding clothes. Without 
your comment she probably would 
never have thought of them, and would have had to borrow 
something that might not be comfortable or becoming. 
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Or you write: ‘My cousin Sue is giving a dance Saturday 
night. We are all invited. Tom has asked to take you. That 
lovely blue taffeta you wrote me about sounds perfect for the 
occasion. Don't bother to bring your evening wrap, though, 
for we all wear our fur coats when we go to Sue's. It is a 
long, cold drive to her house, and Mother simply will not per- 
mit any of us to wear our wraps for she says they aren’t warm 
enough!” 

Aside from wanting to know what clothes to bring, your 
young visitor will also be interested to know when she is 
expected to arrive and when she is to go home again. Do not 
make things awkward for her by the least vagueness as to 
your dates. 


poenesArs you want her for the Christmas holidays. “My 
vacation begins Friday, December twentieth. And I know 
yours does, too. I am hoping you can come that very after- 
noon. Do you think you could catch the train from Greens- 
boro at four o'clock? That would get you here about 
six-thirty, just in time for dinner.” This sounds cordial and 
is at the same time very definite. 

An elderly gentleman was recalling a time, very long ago, 
when he was the house guest of Lord and Lady Tennyson. 
With great enthusiasm for his hostess’s good sense he related 
that in her letter of invitation she informed him of the exact 
hour of his arrival—and of his departure! 

Now, although Lady Tennyson’s frank explicitness may 
have been rare at that time, what she did is what any hostess 
of to-day might do without causing any comment whatever. 
In an older day and earlier generation, lingering visits seem 
to have been more prevalent than now. We read in Gone 
With the Wind that, in Civil War days, when people took the 
trouble to make a visit they might tarry in their host's house 
for months, indeed for years. Young married couples might 
come on their honeymoon and remain until after the birth of 
a second child! 

A family of missionaries that I once heard of had a guest 
who stayed and stayed. The host and hostess made many a 
hint to get her to go. But she only settled herself more com- 
fortably in their home. Finally the head of the family, in the 
usual course of morning prayers, asked Divine Providence to 
send a beautiful day—adding in a clear, distinct tone, ‘for 
this, Oh Lord, is the day of our guest’s departure.” 

Of course it is something of a compliment to have your 
guests hate to go home. But a visit should never be long 
enough to warrant a prayer for the day of its ending. And it 
need not be, if in writing your letter you are clear about the 
dates. If you want your friend for a week-end, a week, or ten 
days, you simply say so. “Won't you spend next week-end 
with us?” is of itself fairly definite, but not quite definite 
enough. A weck-end, for instance, may mean from Fridar 
afternoon until Monday morning; or it may merely be from 
Saturday lunch until after tea on Sunday. Your prospective 
guest may have no way of knowing unless you explain. The 
example of Lady Tennyson, therefore, is a good one to follow. 
Get a recent time-table so as to be perfectly sure of your trains. 
Schedules change from time to time and there are variations 
sometimes between week-day and Sunday trains. So read 
the time-table carefully, and don’t make any mistake! 

Of course, if your household is so well run that your guest's 
time of arrival and of departure is of no real consequence to 
you or your family, at least for the guest’s peace of mind you 
should indicate some general limits such as: “Come as early 
Saturday as is convenient for you. We hope you can remain 
until the late train Sunday night.” 

When you send your invitation, your mother also writes 
a letter to your friend’s mother, assuring her that her daughter 
will be cordially welcomed in your home. Your mother’s note 
should be sent at the same time as yours, or within a day or 
two at the latest. Since you have gone into the details of the 
visit, your mother’s note may be very brief—a mere statement 
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expressing the hope that your friend will be able to accept 
your invitation. (Incidentally your guest, knowing that your 
mother has added her invitation to yours, will find it quite 
natural to write the customary bread-and-butter letter to your 
mother, as well as to you, after the visit is over.) 

And now, before your guest arrives, suppose you continue 
your Ener and your plan of trying to put yourself in 
her place. Look over the room she is to occupy and ask your- 
self whether it is as comfortable and attractive as you can 
make it. If you have a pleasant guest room that is always 
kept in readiness you are fortunate indeed. In that case you 
merely have to see beforehand that the curtains and bed linen 
and bedspread are dainty and fresh, that the room is well- 
aired, at that it has an atmosphere of welcome. A pretty 
pin cushion, a vase of flowers on the table, a sewing kit, are 
some of the little things that make a room look inviting and 
homelike. A copy of a recent book, still in its new jacket, 
and a few favorite magazines (perhaps your AMERICAN GIRL 
among them) add their note of welcome. 

In any guest room it is important to have a good reading 
lamp near the bed so that the person who enjoys going to sleep 
over an interesting story will have no trouble in doing so in 
your house. Your guests won't all like to read in bed, but a 
lamp that can be switched on without getting up is comfort- 
ing to have at any time, and especially when in a strange house. 


A RACK for your guest’s suitcase is another thoughtful ad- 
dition to a guest room. These racks are not expensive, 
and when you count up the possible damage which a careless 
guest may cause by putting a suitcase on an upholstered chair, 
or fine bedspread, the small investment is well worth while. 

In the guest room, too, there must be plenty of drawer 
space; and in the closet there must be plenty of coat hangers. 
A shoe bag and some hat stands will be appreciated by the 
fastidious guest. You can make the shoe bag yourself; and 
there are nice hat stands in the five-and-ten cent stores. Of 
course all this thoughtfulness would be lost if the closet 
shelves, or dresser drawers, were dusty and untidy. It takes 
but a few minutes to change the paper, and no matter how 
undomestic or helpless you are, this is one little task you can 
do, yourself, in honor of your guest's arrival. 

If there is a desk in the room, 
your tour of inspection should in- 
clude a careful scrutiny of the ink- 
well, pens, pencils, etc. Dried-up 
ink, scratchy pens, dirty blotters 
should all go out with the trash, 
and new ones should be substi- 
tuted. A few sheets of writing 
paper should be placed in the desk, 
and some stamps put into the 
stamp box. 

Perhaps your guest room has 
the luxury of a private bath. If 
so, go in and see that there are 
plenty of fresh towels, attractively 
arranged. Also wash cloths, a 
bath mat, and two brand new cakes 
of soap—one for the tub and one 
for the wash bowl. You may add 
a toothbrush (still in its cellophane 
wrapper) for the forgetful guest 
who leaves hers out of her suit- 
case in the last moment of excite- 
ment. Likewise you provide 
cleansing tissue, and a tiny tube of 
toothpaste, a sample jar of cold 
cream, and some powder to re- 
fresh the newly-arrived visitor. A 
nice-tasting mouth wash and some 
simple home remedies might go 
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into the medicine kit. If there is a shower bath, be sure to 
have a rubber op for nine times out of ten your guest will not 
have thought about bringing her own. Add a waste-paper 
basket and you have done your best toward assuring your 
guest of being physically comfortable in your house. 

Should there be no guest room for your friend, you will 
probably share your own room with her. * All the more reason 
for an inspection! There will be a grand house cleaning 
going on unless I am greatly mistaken. Consolidate your 
own things so that your friend may have at least one drawer 
for herself. Put away some of your clothes in order to make 
space for hers in your closet. Her clothes ought not to be 
crowded in with yours and so get crushed and wrinkled. 
Have enough coat hangers and give her as much space as 
you can manage. 

If your young guest is to use the family bath room you must 
make sure that there is a special rack which she and everyone 
else understands is for her towels and wash cloths and for hers 
only. Warn your small brother not (Continued on page 36) 
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IF THERE IS THE SLIGHTEST LACK OF CORDIALITY ON THE 
PART OF YOUR GUEST FOR YOUR PET, SEE TO IT THAT THE 
PET DOES NOT ALWAYS KEEP THE CENTER OF THE STAGE 


















































that your class is meeting after school to discuss 
that all-important event, the Senior play. You've 
chosen the play itself at a previous meeting, we'll assume, 
and your English teacher is now giving out the parts. 
“Marjorie, you are to take the réle of the heroine,” she 
says. “And, Susan, you are to be her mother.” 
“But I can’t!” wails Susan. “I wouldn’t know what to 
do with my hands—and I always fall over my own feet.” 
“So do I,” sighs Marjorie. “And nobody ever under- 
stands what I’m saying. Still, it would be lots of fun.” 
Marjorie is right. Being in a play zs fun. Every girl 
should have a chance to explore that magic land beyond 
the footlights, for there she may learn poise and self- 
reliance. She may acquire grace and charm there, too, 
along with a sympathetic understanding of other people. 
And this is where I come into the picture. Let's 
imagine that your English teacher has asked me to sit 
in at your rehearsals and to give you some professional 
advice even before you start rehearsing. A lesson in 
dramatics before you begin to learn your lines will help 
you put on a good performance. It will help to clear up 
Marjorie’s enunciation and untangle Susan’s hands and feet. 

We won't go to the stage immediately. Instead we'll sit 
around a table in a group, reading our lines. And the first 
thing we'll do is to try to “get’’ our characters. 

The best lesson in dramatics I ever had was from a Rus- 
sian Little Theater director. I was very young, and I came 
wandering out on the stage at rehearsal without the slightest 
idea of what I was supposed to do. Suddenly there was a 
savage roar from the darkened auditorium. 

I stopped dead in my tracks, certain that the Indians were 
upon us, but it was only the director coming down the aisle. 
He advanced upon me, pointing an accusing finger. 

“Who was your mother?’ he demanded. ‘Who was your 
father?’ What he meant, of course, was this: “Who was the 
mother of the character you're trying to portray? Who was 
her father?” He frightened me half to death, but he taught 
me something of great value, for I have never walked onto 
another stage without going into the background of the 
character I am to play. 

You see, the action of a play covers only a short period in 


L: suppose that you are a senior in high school and 











Practical suggestions for girls who ave interested in any kind of amateur dramatics 


ON FOOTLIGHTS 


the lives of a group of characters. To give a convincing 
portrayal of these people, the actors must know, or imagine, 
what took place in their lives before they were ever made into 
a play. 

Susan, you are to be the mother. You must go back into 
her history. What nationality is she? How was she brought 
up? What sort of a life has she had—one filled with sor- 
row, or one of happiness? Has she ever worked for her 
living? If so, where? Is she a school teacher, a nurse, a 
dressmaker ? 

A person's early life, you see, has a great deal to do with her 
later development. If you are playing a girl of the Kentucky 
mountains, you will sit and stand and walk as such a girl 
would do—not at all as you would if you were taking the part, 
let us say, of a graduate of a fashionable school. So it’s up to 
you to think about Kentucky mountain girls—to read what 
you can find about the way they live, the things they do, the 
clothes they wear. 


O DO good work behind the footlights, we must become 

observers of other people. We must learn to watch them 
on street cars, in department stores, in school, and we must 
read carefully about types we cannot observe first-hand. 

Let’s make a game out of this. Try being various people. 
Make up your own lines and fit suitable gestures to them. 
Can you give a convincing portrayal of a trained 
nurse? A waitress in a depot restaurant? An old 
lady who is frightened by the roar of traffic in a busy 
street? Keep trying. The first thing you know, your 
interest in other human beings will grow wider and 
deeper. You will try to climb inside their minds 
and hearts to find out what they are thinking and 
feeling, and you will be a better and bigger person 
for it. 

Now we've had several readings of the play, but 
wait !—we're not ready to begin rehearsing on the 


SUDDENLY THERE WAS A SAVAGE ROAR FROM THE 
AUDITORIUM. THE DIRECTOR WAS HURRYING DOWN 
THE AISLE, CROOKING AN ACCUSING FINGER AT ME 


By GERMAINE HANEY 


Illustrated by CORINNE MALVERN 


Stage yet. Let's talk about stage directions first. That will 
make it easier for us to follow instructions. 

The people who take part in the play are called the cast. 
The people who work on costumes, lights, “props,” and so 
on, are called the backstage crews. The room that is built 
upon the stage is called the set. 

The back of the stage is known as upstage, the front as 
downstage. The sides, where you wait to go on, are called 
the wings. When the director mentions /eft and right, she 
means the left and right of the actors. 

The word backstage covers all the activities connected with 
the play that take place behind the scenes. For instance, an 
electrician says he is working backstage. 

The stage manager is the director's right-hand man—or 
woman. He or she “holds the book.” That is, he sits in the 
wings with the script of the play, ready to prompt any player 
who may forget. During rehearsals he keeps track of all the 
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action, writing it in the book. He checks the set before a 
performance to see that nothing has been forgotten, he super- 
intends the backstage crews, and pulls the curtain. 

I want to say here that the backstage crews are just as im- 
portant as the members of the cast, and the two groups must 
work together with the closest harmony to put on a good 
performance. 

All action on the stage, such as picking up your gloves, or 
pouring tea, is called ‘‘business.” When this has been gone 
over until the players know it by heart, we say “the business is 
set.” All portable objects used on the stage are called “prop- 
erties,” or ‘‘props,’”’ and it is the duty of the “prop committee” 
to see that all these are in place before the curtain goes up. 

“Personal props’ are those objects that are really part of 
the actresses’ costumes, such as gloves, hand bags, and so 
forth. It is a good idea for the costume committee to make 
lists of these and tack, or glue, them above the dressing tables 
so that the players may check their own costumes before they 
go on. 

When the director calls, “On stage, everybody!” she means 
that she wants the whole cast there so that she may talk to 
them. When she calls, ‘Places for the first act,’ she means 
she wants every actor in the position he fills at the beginning 
of the first act, even those who are merely in the wings wait- 
ing to go on. 

Your /ines are the speeches you are given to say. 

Your cue is the line just before you speak. For instance, 
Jane says, “Give me the poker,” and you answer, ‘Here it is.” 
‘Give me the poker,” is your cue. 

You can see how much easier it will make things if the 
director has only to say to you, “Go upstage right,” instead 
of ‘Go to the back of the stage, and then move to your right.” 
Confusion in rehearsal wastes everybody's time and energy. 


TO DO GOOD WORK BE- 
HIND THE FOOTLIGHTS, 
YOU MUST BECOME OB- 
se SERVERS OF PEOPLE 
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But no, don’t go up onto the stage yet. We're not ready 
to start rehearsing even now. I have a few other pointers 
to give you. 

Courtesy is very important on the stage. We must co- 
operate with our fellow actors. Never walk in front, or 
downstage, of another actor who happens to be speaking. 
The audience will lose what he is saying. Never move the 
hands needlessly while another actor is speaking. Attention 
will be diverted from the speaker to you. 

Pick up your cues promptly. By that I mean, speak 
promptly when the person who is talking to you finishes his 
or her line, unless the action definitely calls for a pause. 
Long, empty minutes between speeches mark the badly di- 
rected ua badly acted amateur play. Listen to the conver- 
sations that go on about you in everyday life. We chime in 
rapidly when we are talking to each other, don’t we? 


OR instance, if Mary says, “Look how fast that car is go- 

ing!’ Helen doesn’t wait a full two minutes before she 
says, “Yes! It’s dangerous to drive like that.” No, indeed. 
Helen comments immediately. 

Of course, when humorous situations occur on the stage 
the spectators must be given time to laugh. But don’t let 
them laugh too long. Don't let the play drag. Keep it 
going, like a ball in the air. 

And now, Iet’s talk about pantomime, that phase of acting 
in which we use only our bodies and faces to express our 
meaning, with no lipes,to help us out. Such situations occur 
in every play, and we must be prepared for them. For 
instance, the maid comes in to dust the furniture, the heroine 
watches the hero from the window as he goes away, the miser 
takes out his treasure chest and counts his gold. 

If you have observed people closely, it will stand you in 
good stead when you come to pantomime. Can you imitate, 
without lines, the naughty child, for instance, whom you saw 
having a tantrum in a department store? Can you give us a 
picture without words of a weary young saleswoman who is 
trying to be pleasant in spite of a raging headache? Can you 
portray for us the old man who came to your house selling 
furniture polish? Try it! It will be hard to do at first, but 
practice makes perfect. Remember to use your whole body— 
the feet, the hands, the face. 

Here are some hints that will help you. Old people walk 
very differently from young people. It isn’t just a matter of 
bending the back at right angles to the legs, as many amateur 
players seem to think. I always say that old folks seem to be 
growing into the ground. Their feet become heavy, their 
knees and chests and heads are pulled down. There! Try 
walking that way. The shoulders are automatically pulled 
down, too, aren't they? Now, look at each other as you try 
it. The posture I am suggesting will give you a much more 
convincing picture of an old person walking than if you just 
bent your back over at right angles. 

Another thing! Old people's gestures are not as assured 
and quick as those of young people. Their hands move 
rather vaguely toward the objects they wish to handle. We 
are talking, of course, about the very aged. The nearer 
middle-aged our characters are, the more we 
modify these signs. 

For an exercise, pretend that you are a 
very old woman plant- 
ing a flower in a 
flower pot. Now, for 
contrast, pretend that 
you are a small child 
planting a flower. No- 
tice the difference be- 
tween the way an old 

erson and a young 
child do the (Con- 
tinued on page 39) 
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back from the door, slamming it shut behind him. 
He cowered there against the wall, terrified eyes on In “Keeper of the Wolves’ Claire Jameson, known as the 
the faces around him. best dog musher in the North, subdued and drove a team of 
“He come—behind me,” the Indian panted. ‘He follow “ghost dogs” which were roaming wild and terrifying the 
me two, three mile. I run. I run fast.” His heavy breath- natives. These dogs proved to be white Siberian Malemutes, 
ing corroborated the statement. the team of Jake Connolley, now dead, looking for their 
Hans, usually so slow in his movements, moved swiftly master near the spot where he was drowned. Six went to 
now. He half lifted the Indian out of his way, pulled the Claire’s kennels, but the seventh resisted all her efforts. 


\ HE spoke, the Indian lunged forward, thrusting Pete ~ The story BY) Far—_—__—_—_——— 


door open, and ran out bareheaded into the snow. It seemed This story opens with the return of Claire to Frozen Bend, 
to Claire he was gone a long time. She stood at the door, Alaska, oad a month's absence, bringing presents for all— 
holding it open, until Gran’s sharp voice recalled her. her grandmother; her brother, Doctor Pete; Hans Larsen, the 

“I don’t care what's out there,” Gran said, “there's no Swedish aviator; Ed Pegler and his — and Hank Tensee, 
point in freezing to death. Shut the door, Claire!” the young freighter, and his mother. She finds everyone nerv- 


Claire turned back to the Indian. Pete had him in a chair ous over a rumor that a “loup-garou,” or werewolf, has been 
now, near the fire. The doctor's quiet voice was having its seen in the neighborhood; and she instantly connects the re- 


effect. Jimmie breathed more easily. port with Connolley’s silver lead dog, still at large. She is not 
“Now,” Pete said, “tell me exactly what happened. What prepared, however, for the coming of a terrified Indian to the 
brought you here in the first place ?”’ Jameson home, who says that the “loup-garou”’ is just outside. 
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ing to his eyes. “He sees twice.” 
“What's that?” cried the doctor. 
“He sees twice,” Jim- 
mie repeated. - ae 
“You ss 
mean ~~ double? He 
‘ sees two objects 
where there’s only one ?” 
Jimmie nodded eagerly. 
Pete stood up. 
““Let’s get moving,” 
he said. “Claire, tell 
Boal to put my team 
in harness.” Heturned 
to Jimmie again. 
“Where is this Indian ? 
At Fish Camp?” 
Jimmie nodded, but he could not 
speak. At thought of leaving the 
safety of the house, terror had re- 
turned to him. 
Hans came in before Claire could 
leave to instruct Boal about Pete's 
team. The big man’s face told noth- 
ing and, when he spoke, his words 
were noncommittal. 
“Whatever Jimmie saw, it’s gone 
now,” he said, matter-of-factly. 
“The snow-crust is too hard to hold 
footprints.” 
“There wouldn’t be any foot- 
prints, anyway, from a loup-garou,” 
Hank Tensee put in, and saw at 
once that he had spoken out of 
turn again. 
Pete frowned at him. “This non- 
sense has gone far enough,” he said. 
Jimmie stared at him oddly. 
“Last night,” the Indian said, “the 
Dog come to Fish Camp. To-day 
Hungry Charlie is sick. He sees 
twice.” 
It was Hans who went finally to 
tell Boal to harness Pete’s team. 
Claire was busy helping the doctor 
persuade the frightened Jimmie to 
go back with him. After half an 
hour they got him out to the sled 
and on it. 
“Pull the fur robe over your 
head,” Pete said kindly. “You 
won't see anything, if there’s any- 
thing to see.” With a shout he 
was off, heading his team toward 
P f " ak the frozen river and Fish Camp. 
id Pg it OO , At Gran’s command no mention 
) was made of the Dog during dinner. 
“IT won’t have Namak’s good din- 
ner gor by tomfoolery,” she in- 


CLAIRE SENT THE STINGING LASH OF sisted, and the result was a forced 
THE WHIP STREAKING OUT, CIRCLING gayety that soon became real as 
OVER THE HEADS OF THE WHEEL DOGS the hungry guests mellowed under 
the influence of Namak’s excellent 
food. 
“Hungry Charlie,” Jimmie answered. ‘He's sick. Here.” At the end of the meal Hans stood up, signifying departure. 
And he laid a hand on his stomach. “Yes,” he said, in answer to Claire’s protest, “there is 


“Yes,” Pete said grimly. ‘You Indians always get sick always some place for a pilot to fly in Alaska. Now I am 
there first. If you'd only use some sense about what you put on my way to Three-Tip where passengers are waiting to be 
into your mouths—’” He broke off, knowing how futile it taken to Fairbanks. Always someone wants to go somewhere, 
was to scold a well Indian. and always they are in a hurry. But I do not complain. So 

“And here,” Jimmie said unexpectedly, nodding and point- far no one has asked me to do the impossible.” 
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“And what would that be for 
you?” Claire demanded. 

“Oh,” Hans laughed, “landing a 
plane on the ice floe, perhaps. Tak- 
ing the airline across the Ghost 
Mountains. Making a forced land- 
ing in them. There are many 
things.” 

“Any one of which you could 
do,” the girl said loyally, “if you 
had to.” 

“Now,” Hans said, “you are stat- 
ing your own ability with a dog 
sled.” 

“And when will you be back ?” 

Hans spread his big hands, lifted 
his shoulders. ““When I come,” he 
said simply. 

The Tensees left soon and, sorry 
as Claire was to have her party 
break up, she was suddenly too 
sleepy to try to hold them. Most of 
her day had been spent on the trail ; 
there was reason for her weariness. 
And when her head touched the 
pillow she was off to sleep in spite 
of the day’s excitements. 

Excitements that were brought 
back into her mind the next morn- 
ing when she went out, through a 
thickening atmosphere that spelled 
weather, to talk with Boal about her 
dogs. Boal had heard of Jimmie’s 
visit and of his terror—through 
Namak, no doubt. 

“Hans went out to see what he 
could find, and he found nothing,” 
Claire said in response to Boal’s 
question. “Jimmie was upset, any- 
way, over Charlie's illness.” 

“Maybe,” Boal said cryptically; 
and then, as though spoken con- 
nection of his thoughts were not 
necessary, he spoke with apparent 
irrelevance. ‘Somebody tried to 
break into the kennels last night.” 

“Tried to break into the’ kennels! 
When was that?” 

“It was late.” 

“Probably the Dog,” Claire surmised. 
comes often.” 

“The Dog couldn’t try the latch.” 

“Are you sure about the latch?” 

“I was here. I was watching.” 

“Did you see anything?” 

“I saw something,” Boal answered warily. 
like a man.” 

Claire was grateful for Pete’s telephone call that came in 
just then, drawing her away from the kennels. She was 
finding an increasing difficulty in quieting her own alarms 
as story after story seemed to corroborate Ed’s first mention 
of the mystery surrounding Frozen Bend. 

Pete’s voice, quiet, controlled, was a relief even over 
the wire. 

“Sis?” he said. “I can’t get away for another six or 
eight hours. Meantime Mrs. Aberdy will need a new dress- 
ing on her hand. She dipped it in hot wax, thinking it was 
water, a couple of days ago. Burned most of the skin off. 


How do you know? 


“You say he 


“It looked 
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Think you could change the dress- 
ing?” 
“I helped with a couple of bad burns in 
Tokee. I can try, Pete.” 

“You know where she lives. Where the trail swings 
east on your way to Crossings, take the right-hand fork. 
You'll know the cabin. It’s new.’’ The Aberdys had just 
come to the Bend. ‘‘Tell her who you are. I'll be in to see 
her to-morrow. Or maybe the next day.” 

“How's Charlie?” 

Pete didn’t answer at once. ‘‘He’s—bad,” he said finally. 

“What's wrong with him, Pete? What is it?” 

Again that queer silence, unlike the doctor. 

“I don’t know,” Pete answered at last, keeping his voice 
low. ‘Some kind of food poisoning all right. You know 
how Charlie is, gobbles up anything that’s handed to him. 
But he hasn’t been out of Fish Camp, and nothing he could 
get here would give him botulism. That’s what he’s got.” 

“Botulism? Is that—deadly ?” 

“Not if I got to him in time. I can’t be sure yet.” With a 
few more instructions for the dressing on Mrs. Aberdy’s hand, 
Pete rang off. Claire turned from the telephone, repeating 
anxiously to herself the instructions Pete he prises her. She 
tried to recall all she had learned at Tokee, breaking into her 
own thoughts only long enough to consider which team to 
take, and to decide on the Siberian Malemutes. 

“They need the exercise and King needs the rest,” she told 
Boal. ‘Put Sautuk in as leader, tied to the line.” 


AUTUK had been second in command of the silver team 
when Jake Connolley had owned and driven it. When 
Claire had pressed the dogs into her own service, all six of 
them, including Sautuk, had run eagerly, willingly behind 
the black loose leader, King. The girl had renamed the 
dogs. She had no way of knowing (Continued on page 33) 








TWO SMOKES for TROUBLE 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 


Sallie Jordan, tending her in- 
juved father’s trap line through 
the winter, was glad that he had 
taught her the woodsman’s signal 


cabin in the clearing with a sigh of 

relief. The past half hour had not 
been a pleasant one. She had had that 
prickly sensation at the back of her neck 
which comes to those who know the woods, 
when something is following them. She 
had not seen anything, but something had 
been there. Sallie was a sensible girl and 
not given to imagining things; she had been brought up in 
the school of hard knocks, and when her woods sense told 
her that she was being followed on the trail, she knew it did 
not lie. 

She had wheeled about more than once and stared down 
the back trail. Nothing had moved among the tree trunks 
and the winter stillness of the North woods had been broken 
only by a thread of sound uttered by a restless chickadee 
among the evergreens. At one spot, where the trail bent 
sharply around a great spruce, she had swung around, crawled 
back to the tree and peered around it with head not a foot 
from the snow. A few seconds passed, then down the trail 
had come an indefinite flicker, a vague, shadowy movement 
among the trees. It was true, then. She was being followed. 

Now Sallie crossed the clearing and, uttering a shrill 
whistle, removed her “‘rackets’” and entered the cabin. In 
the light of the blaze on the hearth, she greeted the occupant 
who reclined in a rude rocker. 

“Well, Pa,’ she said as she shed her heavy jacket, ‘I’ve 
got some fine pelts this round, and everything's all right on 
the line.” 

“Good girl,” returned the bearded man. “I hope it won't 
be much longer you'll have to be doin’ my work for me. I 
kinda think I'll begin takin’ a step or two soon.” 

Sallie rattled along cheerfully as she prepared supper, 
while the man watched her with a light of pride in his eyes. 
Tom Jordan was a strong man, a good man, but a broken leg 
is a broken leg. Trapping as usual this winter, he and his 
motherless daughter had started on an excellent season when 
the accident had occurred. It left him helpless, and it seemed to 
the discouraged man that disaster had come to stay. But he had 
reckoned without the determination of his daughter. Sallie had 
insisted she would tend the trap line until her father’s leg 
healed again. The backwoods doctor and Tom’s trapper friend, 
Jeb Parsons, had encouraged her. So Tom Jordan finally con- 
sented, and for the past few weeks his daughter had ranged 
the woods while he lay inactive in the cabin. He had taught her 
well, of course; he knew that she was at home in the forest; 
but he was half-fearful for her, nevertheless. Trapping isn’t 
woman’s work, he told himself—but what could he do? 


NES JORDAN caught sight of the 







SALLIE WATCHED SPELLBOUND 
AS THE ANIMALS DREW APART 
AND FACED EACH OTHER. SHE 
KNEW THAT SHE WAS LOOKING 
AT HER WOLVERINE AT LAST 


They were nearly through supper before Sallie 
ventured to speak of her experience that afternoon. 

“Something was on my trail this afternoon, Pa,” she said. 
“I couldn't get any more than a glimpse of it, and that only 
once. Bothered me some.” 

Tom Jordan looked at the girl with a sense of foreboding. 

“Well,” he said slowly, ‘I ain’t so much surprised. What 
with all your goin’ and comin’, it ain't strange that something 
will follow you now and then. What'd it look like?” 

“That’s just it,” replied Sallie. “I couldn’t see what it 
looked like. It was only kind of a shadow, and then it 
was gone.” : 

“Humph,” grunted Tom. “A lucivee, likely.” 

“No,” returned Sallie, “I don’t think ‘twas a lucivee, Pa. 
I’ve had them on my trail before. I don’t mind them, they're 


cowards. This was something different, something that 
made me feel queer. I don’t mind telling you I was glad 
to get back.” 


“If I was you, I'd forget it,’ Tom said slowly. ‘Ain't 
nothin’ harmful, I guess. Just keep your gun handy, that’s 
all, and you'll be all right. But if you ever should get into a 
tight place in the woods, daughter—fall and hurt yerself like 
I done—don’t forget that two smokes mean trouble. Just 
you get two fires goin’ and throw some leaves onto ‘em to 
send the smoke up. Chances are somebody’ll see the smoke 
and come to help you.” 

He smiled at her reassuringly, and Sallie did not guess how 
often, in the days that followed, he thought anxiously of her 




















unseen pursuer. If only his leg would mend faster, so that 
his daughter would not be obliged to take these lonely walks 
through the woods! 

A few days later, Sallie Jordan stood looking down in 
wonder at a wrecked deadfall. She had taken pains with it 
and thought it had been a good job, but its dendiidineen 
was complete. No sign could be found on the trampled 
ground which would identify the despoiler, and so, still won- 
dering, she set the damage to rights. 

It was late when she finished re-making the deadfall. On 
the way home, while she was still a mile or more from the 
cabin, she heard something which stopped her in her tracks. 
A cry came thinly on the air, a quavering, high-pitched 
scream which rose and fell in eerie cadence. Hardly had it 
died away before it came again, a menacing utterance strange 
to her ears. She shivered slightly and knew that she was 
afraid. 

When she told her father about it that night, the woods- 
man shook his head. “It’s hard to say what it might have 
been,” he said. ‘“‘Lucivees has some wild screeches some- 
times, and horned owls can raise a man’s 
hair. But there ain’t been no wolves in 
these parts for years.’” Then he shrugged 
and changed the subject to the day’s take 
of fur. 

Upon being told of the wrecked dead- 
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fall, he showed keen interest. “If you're sure it wasn't 
the work of sorae tramp, it sounds mighty like there was a 
carcajou around,” he said. ‘And if that’s so, you're in for 
a bad time, Sallie, and no mistake.” 

“Carcajou?’” she repeated. “That's another name for the 
wolverine, isn’t it? We read about that animal in school, but 
I've never seen one hereabouts.”’ 

“What you read ain't the half of it,” returned her father. 
“Them devils has got more sense than lots of folks, and 
they're always turnin’ it to some bad end. Strong they are, 
too. Some call ‘em ‘Injun devils.’ ”’ 

“Could that have been what was following me the other 
night ?”” asked Sallie. 


OM shook his head. “No,” he said, “they don’t take to 

followin’ much. They're quiet rascals, trap robbers, 
and just go about their meanness without no screechin’. 
You'd best try to get that fellow, or we won't take much 
more fur this winter.” 

Assuming that her enemy was a wolverine, Sallie went at 
the hunt with gusto, and soon found out that she was up 
against a worthy antagonist. Try as she would, she could not 
get so much as a glimpse of the trap robber and her rounds 
began to show a sharp decrease in pelts. Several times she 
found evidences that martens and other fur bearers had been 
taken in her snares, only to be torn to pieces by the robber, 
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or carried off bodily. Her interest gave place to anger, but 
though she redoubled her efforts she was obliged to admit 
herself baffled. Tom helped her all he could with advice, 
but to no purpose. 

“I’ve known men who had to give up a line on account of 
a carcajou,”’ he said sadly one night. ‘“‘It ain't cheerful news, 
but you can see that older hands have been beat at it. Maybe 
you'll have a chance to get a shot at him sometime soon, 
but if you can’t, we're about done on this line, I guess.” 

Sallie, with rather depress- 
ing thoughts, set out next 
morning for her round. She 
found a marten at the second 
deadfall, unharmed, and this 
cheered her somewhat. As 
she was resetting the snare, 
she heard a curious sound. 
Straightening up, she _lis- 
tened intently, trying to lo- 
cate the direction. There was 
silence for some time, then 
again it came, a far-off, con- 
fused murmur which she 
could not account for. Eager 
to follow it up, she set out at 
once, stopping occasionally 
to check her going. 

She heard the sound again 
several times as she went, 
each time more clearly; and 
once a sharp, high screech 
rent the stillness, followed 
by muted snarling. The 
sounds were those of conflict 
between wild creatures of 
the forest, and, with excite- 
ment increasing momentarily, she stole forward with her hand 
on the safety catch of her rifle. Louder grew the sounds, and 
their clearness told her she was almost at the scene of battle. 

A rick of gray boulders rose ahead among the trees, loom- 
ing in a shapeless mass. The girl crept toward it, gained the 
jumbled rampart, and, climbing the rocks, reached the sum- 
mit. She crawled across to peer with wide eyes into a small 
clearing on the other side. 

Not twenty feet below, two animals were locked in deadly 
struggle. One of the combatants was long, lithe, and tawny; 
the other short, squat, and dark colored. Utterly unlike in 
build and appearance, they were both of a kind as to fighting 
ability. Though Sallie had never seen either species before 
in her life, she knew that she was looking at her wolverine 
at last—and, as for its tawny antagonist, it could be nothing 
but a panther. 


er the contestants broke apart and faced each 
other, breathing noisily. The snow was red from their 
wounds, and it was hard to see just how the battle was going. 
Both animals were ripped and torn, both were badly blown 
but still very much alive and with the light of conflict un- 
dimmed in their savage eyes. 

The respite was a brief one for, with a lightning dart, the 
panther suddenly charged in and attempted a slashing blow at 
the wolverine’s flank. The latter, clumsy though he looked, 
neatly side-stepped the attack. Once more they crouched, 
once more the cat rushed, and again the wolverine dodged. 

At his next leap, the tawny cat made a quick lunge aside 
and caught the wolverine as the latter started his movement 
of evasion. They came together in a headlong, snarling 
tangle, rolling over and over in the blood-soaked snow, slash- 
ing and biting in fury. Leaning outward from her perch, 
Sallie almost cried aloud in her pent-up excitement. Heads, 
paws, tails, and bodies whirled about like some giant pin- 


City Cat 
BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


At night when we throw the window wide 
In the heated city room, 

The old cat quivers and leaps to the sill, 
Green eyes lamped in the gloom; 


He switches his tail and drops his ears 
And utters a crooning cry 

To the wind he smells from the outside night 
He will long for till he shall die; 


His stiff paws move on the window-ledge, 
Yearning and clenching slow. 

He thinks, “Perhaps, on some night like this, 
They may even let me go.” 
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wheel to an accompaniment of fierce snarls and growling. 

This close-up fighting did not last long. The animals 
broke apart and, drawing off, eyed each other as before, each 
torn with new wounds. This time it was the wolverine 
which opened hostilities; after some watchful waiting, he 
sprang and seized the panther’s shoulder. Growling hoarse- 
ly, he hung there like a bulldog while the cat slashed at him 
with both forepaws, spitting with rage. Suddenly changing 
these tactics, the panther whirled over on its back. 

This movement threw the wol- 
verine across the cat’s abdomen, 
although he did not lose his hold 
upon the panther’s shoulder. It 
was a move that gave the panther 
the advantage he had been seek- 
ing and, at once, he took full use 
of it. Drawing the wolverine 
closely down and forward with his 
taloned forepaws, he proceeded to 
tear at his adversary with his ar- 
mored hind feet. 

A choked cry broke from the 
unfortunate victim of this strategy ; 
he loosed his hold upon the cat's 
shoulder and struggled frantically 
to free himself from that deadly 
grip. Even his greater strength, 
however, was not sufficient this 
time. The end was not long in 
coming. He collapsed upon his 
enemy and lay still. 

For another moment or two the 
cat continued his slashing, but 
then he, too, grew quiet and lay 
for a while motionless. Then, with 
a heave, he threw off the dead 
weight and staggered to his feet. Streaming with his own 
and his enemy's blood, he presented a gory spectacle—all 
but spent himself, panting hoarsely, and sorely wounded 
although victorious. 

Sallie sank backward out of sight and watched the tawny 
cat. She saw him turn and pad across the clearing to dis- 
appear beneath the trees. Then, giving vent to a long sigh, 
she voiced her thoughts aloud. 

“Well,” she said, as though addressing the unseen victor, 
“you certainly put up a grand fight and did away with my 
trap robber into the bargain. I guess I've got a good deal 
to thank you for.” 

“You didn’t take a crack at him?” Tom Jordan asked 
when his daughter had told him the story. “Why didn’t 
you shoot him ?” 

Sallie was indignant. “Shoot him! Well, I should say 
not! Look what he did for us, getting rid of that old 
carcajou!”’ 

Tom grunted. ‘Panthers ain’t much on doin’ favors, as 
I've ever heard,” he remarked drily. “It don’t do to pass 
those fellows up. I don’t like the idea of a panther bein’ 
around while you're in the woods so much. There ain’t much 
doubt but he’s what’s been followin’ you. I thought all 
along it was — but I didn’t want to say so.” 

With the disappearance of the wolverine, the trapping 
increased apace. Pelts accumulated at a satisfactory rate, and 
Tom’s leg healed steadily. He greeted Sallie with enthusiasm 
one afternoon a few days later. 

“Took a half dozen steps to-day, Sallie,” he announced. 
“I’m comin’ right along and it won't be long before I'll give 
you some rest.” 

“That's fine, Pa,’”’ she returned. 
along, but don’t worry about me. 


“I’m glad you're getting 
I'm having a great time, 


and we'll make out all right with the trapping, sure.” 
In January the weather took a turn for the worse. 


Two 
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days of high wind brought a sharp drop in temperature and 
there were heavy snowfalls. This necessitated digging out 
almost the entire trap line and Sallie labored hard. Once or 
twice she realized that the panther was on her trail again, 
but she had lost her first sense of alarm and paid little or no 
heed to the stalking beast. 

Though Sallie did not know it, the big cat was in evil case 
these days. Following the girl at first out of sheer curiosity, 
he fell into the habit of trailing her. He was a stranger in 
the country, drifting in from the westward, and the hunting 
for some while had been excellent. The frequent presence of 
the girl in the woods could not fail to attract his notice, and, 
though understanding the danger connected with man, the 
tawny stranger seemed to realize that there was no animosity 
toward him in this individual. He took good care not to be 
seen, and did not disdain the skinned carcasses he frequently 
encountered after her passing. 

Then had come the day when he had surprised the wolver- 
ine in his domain—another wanderer having designs upon 
the traps—and, finding him making a meal upon a snared 
victim, had engaged him in the inevitable conflict. The 
wounds received by the cat in that battle had seriously inter- 
fered with his getting about to search for food. For a while 
he had not been able to hunt at all, and, when he did 
take the field again, he was so sore and 
stiff that it was only with the greatest 
effort that he kept life in his crippled 
body. His slow and painful trips 
along the trap line netted him little, 
and, to top his misfortune, came the 
cold snap. The traps were buried in 
snow ; rabbits and deer disappeared, or, 


THE PANTHER, JAWS HALF OPEN, EYES NAR- 
ROWED TO SLITS, LONG TAIL SWITCHING, 
GLARED DOWN AT THE DROOPING FIGURE 
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at least, were so hidden that they could not be found. Only 
an occasional lynx roamed the snowy woods. 

Although his wounds were healing, the panther grew 
steadily thinner. Correspondingly thinner grew his temper 
and, from following the girl out of curiosity, the animal 
turned to hunting her in earnest, his eyes flaming green as 
he watched her at her rounds. Hunger is a hard driver and 
often transforms curiosity into savageness. 

Sallie always carried a rifle, and the trailing cat knew 
rifles. He was not yet reckless enough to come to close 
quarters with an armed human, but the craving in his 
stomach was overcoming all natural precaution. 


ALLIE was having a strenuous day. She had worked hard 

all early afternoon, but one more trap remained in the 
vicinity and she set it beside a rushing stream. The running 
water had defied the freeze, but the banks were like glass. 
As she stepped back from the set trap, her foot deeel and 
she fell heavily, her right ankle turning sharply and her 
weight coming down upon it. A stinging pain shot up 
through her leg, and she uttered a cry. Barely saving her- 
self from pitching into the water, she struggled up the 
slippery incline, dragging her foot, and at the crest of the 
bank attempted to stand erect. It (Continued on page 49) 
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HOW GOOD BROILED KABOBS 

TASTE WHEN COOKED ON A " 

COLD, SNOWY DAY OVER AN A | 
OUTDOORS FIRE! AND WITH 

WHAT A SMILE OF GUSTATORY 

ANTICIPATION THIS GIRL SCOUT 

DISPLAYS HER KABOBS EACH 
PERFECTLY BROILED ON THE 

POINTED STICK! 
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TO THE RESCUE! WHEN SKIIS 
TAKE THE NOTION OF GOING 
THEIR SEPARATE WAYS, NOT 
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MOREBN A SNOW-BALL , - Photograph 
HEN @SNUGLY DRESSED by Paul Parker 
PLAY GOOD FRIENDS? 


NEARING THE END OF THE LONG 
HAUL UPHILL—THEN, SWOOPING 
FLIGHT OVER THE SNOW-COVERED 
SLOPE! THE GIRL SCOUT WITH 
THE SNOWSHOES MAY JOIN THIS 
FUN BEFORE SHE GOES ON TO 
EXPLORE THE WINTER WOODS 


WAITING FOR A BITE. WILL 
A HUNGRY FISH DOWN UNDER 
THE THICK ICE BE TEMPTED 
BY THEIR BAIT? THAT IS 
THE PROBLEM OF THESE TWO 
GIRL SCOUTS, THOUGH THEIR 
SMILES SUGGEST IT ISN'T A 
MATTER OF EATING OR NOT 
EATING TO THEM 


* 


GIVE UP? SURELY IT’S TIME 
TO SHOUT “UNCLE” WHEN, 
UNLESS YOU DO, A GREAT BIG 
BLOB OF SNOW IS ABOUT TO 
BE HURLED IN YOUR FACE 


HIKIN@ELD JANUARY AFTERNOON AND 
SNS LABRY WAYFARERS ON THE SNOW 
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GIRL SCOUTS OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, PACK TOWELS DONATED BY EACH SCOUT 
AND BROWNIE IN THE CITY TO THE RED CROSS FOR THE USE OF FLOOD REFUGEES 


A WINTER FLOWER SHOW 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND: Have you ever 
used your ski pants for a sled? The Girl 
Scouts of District C, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land have tried it and found it no end of fun! 
They went on a hike through the deep, 
crusted snow one day in February, cooked 
lunch over an open fire, and then slid down 
hill in the manner indicated. 

This hike, however, had a very special pur- 
pose which had nothing to do with coasting. 
Before lunch we scoured the roadside and 
woods for exhibits for a Winter Flower Show. 

“Flowers in winter?’’ you may ask. 

Well, not flowers, perhaps, but many de- 
lightful materials for winter bouquets. You 
would be surprised to see the variety of speci- 
mens which Mother Nature leaves out on the 
snowy fields and hillsides. Certainly, we were 
surprised when we were first awakened to 
their beauties by a nature-loving leader. 

The soft gray of the bayberries, the deep 
red of the rose hips, and the lovely rust color 
of the wild sumac are really fascinating in 
their simple beauty. We found many fuzzy 
grasses hidden in the snow. These always add 
daintiness and grace to a winter bouquet. 
Even the common, everyday flowers, such as 
the wild cucumber, wild morning glory, salt- 
water poppy, and wild iris have attractive 
seed pods. Then there are always evergreens 
and pine branches which, with their beau- 
tiful, varied-shaped needles and cones, make 
a cool, restful background. Some of us al- 
ready had bouquets in our homes which we 
had saved from the early fall, made up of 
straw flowers, milkweed pods, and _bitter- 
sweet. The familiar Japanese lanterns and 
pussywillows are always lovely, too. 

It was surprising to us—the number of 
specimens that could be found in our own 
back yards, such as syringa, boltonia, and bar- 
berry. 

Soon after the hike, a day was set when we 
brought our specimens to a large room near 
our Girl Scout meeting place where tables 
were ready for the displays. There were 
three classes to enter: artistic arrangement 
with properties, artistic arrangement without 
properties, largest number of specimens. (We 


hope another year to include miniature 
bouquets in another separate class, for 
there were many interesting entries of 
this type.) 

While the judges were making their 
decisions, our hostess troop served hot 
chocolate and tea to the guests and the 
Girl Scouts of the fourteen troops which 
competed. Then we all sat around the big 
open fire for a short Court of Awards. 

There was great excitement to see 
where the blue ribbons had been award- 
ed. The girl who received first place in 
artistic arrangement with properties used 
Japanese lanterns for her main bouquet. 
These were attractively set off by dark 
evergreens and shiny brass candlesticks 
with orange candles which matched the 
color of the lanterns. 

A tiny bit of blue pottery containing 
some fluffy, pearly everlasting, a few 
dainty grasses, and a touch of gay bit- 
tersweet, set on a doily, was awarded 
second place in this class. 

One troop had a display of miniature 
vases with one or two dainty specimens 
in each. One container which was par- 
ticularly attractive was of clear, pale- 
green glass and about the size and shape 
of an agate. In this was placed one little 
brown twig whose branches were so 
thread-like and graceful that even this 
simple arrangement attracted much at- 
tention. 

The troop which received the ribbon 
for finding the largest number of speci- 
mens had as many as forty-eight in one 
large jug. 

It must not be thought that expensive 
crockery and vases must always be used 
in a show of this type, for some of the 
most attractive bouquets were displayed 
in the humble mayonnaise jar, marma- 
lade jug, or even a simple market basket 
as a holder, with bright-colored papers 
to set off the arrangement. 

One Girl Scout's collection of about 
thirty winter specimens which were 
mounted, labeled, and covered with cello- 
phane proved a very interesting part of 
the exhibit. 
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That 1938 may be an even 


happier and more rewarding 


year than the one just past 
is the wish of the Editors of 
THE AMERICAN 


GIRL for 





AN ARRANGEMENT OF JAPANESE LANTERNS 
WON FIRST PRIZE IN THE WINTER FLOW- 
ER SHOW IN PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


SEEDPODS AND FEATHERY GRASSES CREATE A 
CHARMING EFFECT IN A TALL POTTERY VASE 
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GIRL SCOUTS. everywhere 


The Flower Show was a huge success, at- 
tracted a large number of people, and was 
most gratifying, for not only had the Girl 
Scouts been interested in winter nature study, 
but many people outside said that never be- 
fore had they been awakened to the beauties 
of nature in the dead of winter. Now, they 
said, they would have more pleasure in driv- 
ing or hiking through the country at this time 
of year, for they would find themselves watch- 
ing for the fascinating berries and seed pods 
which stick their heads up through the snow. 

Hope Buxton Brown, Troop 15 


GIRL SCOUTS AND FLOOD RELIEF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS: March 1936 
will go down in the history of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, as the time of the “big flood.” 
Records three hundred years back were 
searched thoroughly and no flood of the mag- 
nitude of 1936 was found recorded. 

During and after the floods—for we really 
had two—the Girl Scouts had an unprece- 
dented opportunity to demonstrate their use- 
fulness and helpfulness. The first flood, on 
March eleventh, was merely a ‘‘ripple’’ com- 
pared to the second, but some thirty families 
were driven from their houses. Sleeping ac- 
commodations were provided at the armory 
for them by the Red Cross and about four 
hundred meals were served before they re- 
turned to their homes. 

On Wednesday, March eighteenth, the 
water began to rise rapidly again, following 
hard rain and thaw. Rumors filled the air 
fast and furiously—this bridge out, that dam 
out—and it became apparent that this was 
to be a major catastrophe. 

The electric lights went off about four 
o'clock Thursday morning, but through a 
temporary arrangement, service was resumed 
by ten o'clock. Later, the Mt. Tom power 
station was flooded, so the lights were out 
again until the afternoon of March twentieth. 
It was certainly an experience to have to de- 
pend on candles at night. The gas plant 
was flooded at four o’clock March nineteenth 








and no gas could be made until the twenty- 
third. One section of the town had gas dur- 
ing the entire flood and food was cooked there 
for the unfortunates who had none. Thirty- 
two streets were inundated, nearly six hundred 
houses were flooded, there was about $500,000 
property damage, and nearly three thousand 
people were affected by the flood. 

The Boy Scouts and Sea Scouts formed a 
water patrol and removed many of the people 
from their flooded homes; and they spent 
long hours patrolling the flooded districts in 
boats to prevent looting. The watches were 
divided: from six o'clock to two o'clock; from 
two o'clock to ten o'clock; and from ten to 
six o'clock, 

The armory was turned over to the refugees, 
and cots and blankets were hurriedly prepared 
for those who poured in for shelter. The 
first night nearly four hundred families were 
cared for. The People’s Institute was chosen 
as the center for feeding facilities and the 
Red Cross organized accordingly. Office space 
was arranged, headquarters provided for 
clothing distribution, and an infirmary set 
up in charge of competent nurses at James 
House nearby. 

The Girl Scouts immediately offered their 
services and were organized through the Scout 
office. Twelve Girl Scouts were present at 
each meal and they helped to serve the food, 
act as ushers, carry the little tots’ things for 
them, do the dishes afterwards, and make 
themselves generally useful. On several nights 
the Girl Scouts assisted in putting the chil- 
dren to bed at the armory—such minor details 
fell to their lot as fixing the blankets so the 
children wouldn't be cold, taking out splin- 
ters, and acting as general comforters. 
At the clothing headquarters the Girl 
Scouts helped to sort the different articles 
as they came in and then to distribute 
them. 

In a Red Cross report of April twenty- 
sixth, the chairman of the Disaster Relief 
said, ‘I cannot pass this matter of feed- 
ing at Northampton without brief men- 
tion of the quiet, efficient, and effective 


TROOP FOUR OF ROME, NEW YORK, ENJOY THE COMFORT OF THEIR LITTLE HOUSE 


assistance of the Girl Scouts who, with 
their leaders, coéperated at every meal.” And 
again in a letter to the Commissioner on April 
twenty-seventh, ‘Circumstances have prevent- 
ed my finding an earlier opportunity to extend 
to you, and through you to the Girl Scouts 
of Northampton, the most sincere apprecia- 
tion of our Chapter for the splendid coépera- 
tion which they gave during the flood emer- 
gency. As I look back now I can picture 
how constantly, politely, and efficiently your 
girls carried on their good work.” 

It was an opportunity for service we 
wouldn't have missed for the world—and how 
we did love the excitement of it all, even the 
getting up at the crack of dawn to serve a 
six-thirty breakfast! 





Marjorie Noble 


KNITTING IS FUN 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: We are a 
new troop in our city and have only been in 
existence for a year. Most of the girls who 
are members have passed about eight Second 
Class tests. 

At one of our meetings a fascinating idea 
was offered. It was suggested that we make 
a patchwork quilt, but that, instead of sewing 
the squares, we should knit them. Everybody 
agreed with this idea enthusiastically. 

Miss Beckman (our leader) has praised us 
for our good work on the quilt. In the future 
I hope we shall spend many more enjoyable 
hours knitting. 

Betty Kramer, Troop 69 





A GALA ANNUAL OCCASION IN TULSA, OKLA- 
HOMA, IS THE BOY SCOUT ANNIVERSARY. 
HERE THE GIRL SCOUTS ARE HELPING CELE- 
BRATE IT, TOO, BY PRESENTING TO A BOY 
SCOUT AND A SCOUT COMMISSIONER A BIRTH- 
DAY CAKE THEY HAVE BAKED THEMSELVES 





Here are the 


They are striking pictures, aren’t they! The four largest 

y & | y 8 

photographs, selected from a total of 1318 prints submitted 

by four hundred and ninety-four girls, are the winners of 
y y & 

the four major prizes. The other pictures on these two 

pages, and on page thirty-two, receive Honorable Mention. 


FIRST PRIZE—won by Lois Snow. of Brooklyn, New York, 

for this lovely picture of a young girl in her Girl Scout troop, 

geoes like a cones statue against the sky. Lois will receive a 
ne new Eastman Kodak Junior camera, Series II, as prize. 


SECOND PRIZE—won by Betty Hickman of Metuchen, New 


Jersey, for this striking photograph of a factory dustcatcher. 
Betty will receive a leather album engraved with her name. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
A still-life flower arrange- 
ment that shows a genuine 
artistic flare in handling the 
lighting. The resulting shad- 
ows and reflections play a 
large part in making the 
composition interesting. By 
HONORABLE MENTION—Clouds before Phyllis Anderson 
a summer storm, taken ona June afternoon 
at five o’clock without color filter or time 
exposure. A lovely study by Ethel Burnham HONORABLE MENTION=The Borromeo Palace at Isola Bella on Lake 
Magsiore, Italy. A picture of rare serenity and beauty. By Teresa Gandolfi 





— OF THE HAVING-FUN- 

: WITH-A-CAMERA CONTEST 
Thea§ditors of THE AMERICAN GIRL and the judges of 
the contest were-much impressed with the general excellence 
of the snapshots submitted, and with the imagination and 
artistic ability that they display in regard to subject and 
composition. It was difficult, indeed, to choose between 
them. Contestants sent pictures from nearly every State of 


the Union, from England, Norway, Switzerland, Italy, 
Turkey, Honolulu, Alaska, the Canal Zone, and France. 





HONORABLE MENTION—“Her Ma- 
jesty, the Jungfrau,” wearing her crown 
of snow, as seen from Grindelwald, 
Switzerland. By Mary V. Lafferty 


HONORABLE MENTION$Two white 
swans trailing their shadows after 
them in the water. By Helene Petrovich 


SPECIAL GIRL SCOUT PRIZE—won 
by Phyllis De Land of troop 320, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for her picture “Scout 
Aid” (below) in which a Girl Scout 
gently renders First Aid to her friend 
with the injured paw. Phyliis will receive 
her choice of five dollars worth of Girl 
Scout cunpaent selected from the 
Girl Scout National Equipment Catalog 





THIRD PRIZE—won by Le Moyne Flowers of Denton, Texas, 
for her study of a red and white amaryllis. Apparently there’s 
something in a name! Le Moyne will receive a book on 
photography by Ansel Adams, called “Making a Photograph.” 


Contestants receiving HONORABLE MENTION 


Mary V. Lafferty of New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, for her 
photograph of the Jungfrau. 

Helene Petrovich of New York City, for her photograph of 
swans. 

Ethel Burnham of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, for her photo- 
graph of clouds before a storm. 

Phyllis Anderson of San Francisco, California, for her photo- 
graph of a flower arrangement. 

Teresa Gandolfi of Stresa, Italy, for her photograph of the 
Borromeo Palace. 

Lucille Stoddard of Riverside, Illinois, for her photograph of 
polar bears. 

Rebecca Rockwood of Sapulpa, Oklahoma, for her photograph 
of a coconut palm. 

Mary L. Aberle of Saint Paul, Minnesota, for her photograph 
of an old English inn. 

Connie Sumner of Pasadena, California, for her photograph of 
a team of white horses. 

Kathrine Story of Claremont, California, for her photographic 
study of books on a shelf. 
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These Five Photographs Also Win~ 


HONORABLE MENTION in THE HAVING-FUN-WITH- 
A-CAMERA CONTEST. A complete handbook for the everyday 
photographer, ‘How to Make Good Pictures,” published by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, will be sent to 
each girl whose picture receives 

an Honorable Mention. 


HONORABLE MENTION—Upper 
left: An interesting shot of a coconut 


=. taken in Pearl City, Hawaii. 
irom the angle at which the picture 
was taken, the palm leaves form an 
unexpected and pleasingly decorative 
pattern. By Rebecca Rockwood 


HONORABLE MENTION—Center: 
This study of a row of hooks on a 
shelf forms a pleasantly modern com- 
position when viewed from any di- 
rection. Try it! By Kathrine Story 


HONORABLE MENTION—Top: At 
Brookville Zoo, Riverside, Illinois. A 
photograph of unusual clarity with 
dark and light areas balancing each 
other agreeably. By Lucille Stoddard 


HONORABLE MENTION=—Above: A charming view of the 
courtyard of the Old Bell Inn at Barnby, England, that suc- 
ceeds in catching its old-world flavor. By Mary L. Aberle 


HONORABLE MENTION=At right:A team of white horses 
before a barn in the Nevada sunshine. Note how the white 
of the barn roof balances the white of the horses and gives 
the impression of burning, summer heat. By Connie Sumner 


The Editors of THE AMERICAN GIRL regret that space 
does not permit them to print many other excellent photo- 
graphs in this issue. They hope to publish other outstanding 
pictures from time to time, and wish to take this opportunity 
to thank each and every one of the contestants and to tell 
them how much they enjoyed seeing the ety submitted 
and how proud they are that AMERICAN GIRL readers are 
such fine amateur photographers. Thanks are also due the 
judges who so kindly pre of their time and experience: Mr. 
Kenneth Williams of the Eastman Kodak Company, Miss 
Margaret Thomsen Raymond, Mr. Ernest Stock, and Mrs. 
Chester Marsh, Arts and Crafts Adviser, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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MAKE-BELIEVE DOG 


what Jake had called them, and they answered 
willingly enough to their new names while 
in harness; to thgir names and to the key 
word Jake had used to drive his team, the 
word he had taught Claire to use to urge 
a team to speed, “Hallelujah!” 

“I won't be gone long, and I’m not going 
far,’ she told Gran, pulling her parka on 
over the bright ski suit she habitually wore 
under it. “Let me see: bandages, tape, cot- 
ton—”" she went over in her mind the items 
of medical equipment she must take with her. 
Although this was the first assignment Pete 
had given her, she was too busy to feel ex- 
cited over it. 

Satisfied at last that she had packed every- 
thing she would need in Pete’s spare black 
bag, she gave Gran a farewell hug. 

“T'll be back by sundown,” she said. It 
was an old joke between them. In Alaska, 
during the winter when they seldom saw the 
sun and even at those times saw it so briefly 
it was hard to identify, Gran had insisted on 
naming an official sundown hour. In winter 
it was five o'clock; in summer it was eight, 
in spite of the fact that during the summer 
the sun shone all night long. 

“We'll have dinner at seven,” Gran said.” 
“I'm having Namak cook the canned sausage” 
the Bishop sent.” 

“Oh, Gran, why not wait until Pete can 
be here to help us eat it? Pork sausage is a 
delicacy up here, even canned.” 

“If we plan on Pete we'll be disappointed,” 
the little old lady said firmly. “More than 
half the time he doesn’t know what he’s 
eating, anyway. Make it as fast as you can, 
Claire. The air feels heavy. There may be 
a storm.” 

“There will be,” Claire said, “but not 
today.” 

Boal had another way of saying the same 
thing. 

“Weather making,” he put it. “Soon.” 

Standing beside her sled with the Siberians 
on the line, Claire looked up at the dulling 
sky. Stars were visible here and there, but 
for the most part they were obscured by 
drifting chunks of grey cloud. The distant 
horizons that had stood out sharp and clear 
yesterday were a soft, blurred outline. 

“I hope Pete gets home before this storm 
breaks,” she said aloud. She reached for 
the handlebars of her sled. “I’m doing an 
errand for the doctor,” she told Boal. “Tl 
be back by five. All right, Sautuk!”’ 

At the head of the line, Sautuk came to 
attention. 

“Line ’em in, boy! Hallelujah! Mush!” 

As a team, Siberians are slow starting. 
Claire had learned that the first time she 
had taken them out without King at their 
head to insist on their speed. Now, after 
yesterday’s swift run, it seemed to the girl 
that they were inordinately slow, almost 
lethargic. 

“Pick ’em up, pick "em up!” Her voice 
rang out again and again as Sautuk led his 
team through the main highway of Frozen 
Bend and turned toward the Crossings trail. 

Where the trail swings east, Pete had said, 
there was a fork. 

“Where the trail swings east’—the words 
had a familiar ring, but Claire wasted no 
time trying to place them. The criticism she 
had made of Pete’s driving could never have 
been made of hers. On the trail she drove 
her team. No matter how absorbing other 


thoughts might try to be, she kept one con- 
scious lane of concentration fixed on her dogs 
and her sled. 

“Mush, boy, mush!” Accustomed as she 
was to King’s swift, willing response, Sautuk 
seemed sullen. As they left the hard-packed 
trail of the portage and took to the frozen 
river, he began to show an interest in his 
surroundings and a puzzling lack of interest 
in his team. 

“Sautuk, line in!” Claire spoke to the dog 
sharply more than once. Glancing down, she 
saw that Boal had provided her with a whip, 
a persuader she seldom used on the trail. 
Nor was there need for it now. Abruptly 
Sautuk pricked his ears forward. Behind him 
his team began to lengthen its stride, aware 
as Sautuk had been, of something sensed but 
unseen, waiting ahead of them in the gloom. 
Claire took advantage of their awakened 
interest. 

“Hallelujah!” she shouted, and stepped to 
the runners of her sled at last. ‘Hallelujah, 
Sautuk, mush!” 

The dog’s response was a bleak growl that 
drew an astonished but sharp rebuke from 
Claire. 

“No back talk! Mind the trail!” 
"THE dog had been in the kennels too long, 

she decided. And she wished, suddenly, 
that she had brought King. With the black 
dog loose, free to enforce her commands, 
there would have been no need to repeat with 
increasing insistence and sharpened voice her 
rebuke of the silver dog now leading her team. 

“Sautuk!” 

The growl came again, but it was different 
now. Claire’s sensitive ear picked up the 
new tone, less a growl than a whine, more 
a supplication than a protest. And the girl 
realized abruptly that the dog was not trying 
to speak to her. He was speaking to some- 
one, to something she had not seen. 

“Where the trail swings east.” Claire re- 
membered, now, where she had heard that 
phrase before. Aunt Sarah had used it. 
“Where the trail swings east,’’ she had said, 
“that’s where the silver dog, or whatever 
it is, comes from.’’ She had meant the trail 
to Crossings, and this was that trail. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, Claire reached for the 
long dog whip. 

“Sautuk, mush!” Her voice was steady. 
She was glad of that. “Gee a little, boy! 
Take the fork!" Her glance whipped back 
and forth across the trail, searching the low 
timber through which the forked way led. 

Somewhere in that thick, snow-covered 
brush, Sautuk could see his leader. Claire 
couldn't, but she knew the sled was slowing. 
She knew the silver dogs were faltering on 
the line. They were obeying some impulse 
she could not read, following some sign she 
could not see. They were slowing and— 
turning. Turning from the trail. 

“Sautuk, mush! Line ’em in! 
trail!” 

If he heard her, he paid no attention. 
Steadily, blindly, he turned toward that force 
unseen by the girl. Or was it unseen? As 
she strained her eyes, trying to pick up the 
gliding form that must be there, beside the 
sled, some distance from it, Claire thought 
she could see something. A dim, white shape, 
fluid against the snow, running, belly low to 
the ground, running beside them. And it was 
toward that Thing that Sautuk was heading. 


Mind the 
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“Sautuk, haw! Haw!” she cried loudly. 
He neither hawed nor slowed. She thought 
of Jake Connolley’s key word and used it. 

“Hallelujah, Sautuk. Mush!” 

If she could get his attention, touch his 
chord of obedience—but Sautuk didn’t hear 
her. Sautuk didn’t—but the white Dog did. 
He materialized at the head of his team with 
the swiftness, the ease of a ghost. He hadn't 
been there—then he was. Claire had been 
driving six dogs—and now there were seven. 
And the seventh dog ran free at the head of 
his team, taking command, leading the pack. 

Leading them where? Claire didn’t stop 
to wonder. She didn’t want to know. She 
knew only that, for the second time in her 
life, she’ had lost command of her team. 
Once before, in the Totem Pole race, she 
had found herself driving a dog gone mad. 
She had been as helpless then, as close to 
terror, to panic, as a driver could be on the 
racing trail and maintain his sanity. 

This was no crazy dog leading her now. 
It was the silver leader, aware of a destina- 
tion she could not guess. Ignoring her utterly, 
he swung his team. It was the Dog. It was 
the loup-garou. 

“Sautuk, baw!” 

With the warm hair on the nape of her 
neck rising in doubt and terror, Claire de- 
cided her course. There was one thing to 
do, and she did it. She stepped from the 
runners of her sled, drew up beside it until 
she could feel the crusted snow bruising the 
soles of her flying feet. With one hand on 
the handlebars, taking that much precaution 
on the side of safety, she snaked out the 
whip in her hand. 

“Sautuk, haw!” 

She sent the stinging lash of the whip 
streaking out, circling over the heads of the 
wheel dogs, over the swing pair, over Sautuk 
himself. She let it come down with a biting 
snap on the tail of the Dog in command. 

There was no yelp, no protest. The Dog 
jumped as the whip cut him. He jumped 
and sidestepped. And, in that moment, Claire 
struck again. At Sautuk this time, close near 
his ears, to the right of his head. 

“Haw!” she screamed. 

Sautuk hawed. He leaped back toward the 
trail, cowering, and Claire gave him the 
lash again, clinching the argument. 

“Line ‘em in!” Her voice was a grim, 
harsh echo, but it turned the team. It startled 
Sautuk. It startled the Dog. As the sled slid 
past him, tipping crazily as it struck and 
gained the trail, Claire saw the silver leader 
crouched in the snow. 

She saw him with half an eye. And looked 
again. The Dog was grinning. His pale ears 
were flat to his head. His pale eyes were slits 
in his pointed face. His lips were drawn back 
and his fangs were bared. As she watched 
him, his pink tongue slid out, wiped his 
muzzle, slid back, leaving his lips drawn 
back, the white circle of his fangs exposed 
in a grimace so menacing Claire jerked her 
eyes away. It took all the control she had 
to keep her trembling hand from lifting again, 
from striking out in helpless terror at the 
Thing as she passed it. 

That moment of control steadied her nerves. 
As the sled slid forward, leaving the Dog 
behind, she remembered to step to the runners 
again, to pull in the whip, to coil and hang 
it where Boal had hung it, close to her fingers 
on the handlebars. (Continued on page 35) 





THE QUESTION OF DESSERT and. 
SOME ANSWERS TO IT 


A dessert should be a 
happy ending to a meal, 
planned in relation to 
the rest of the menu 


- O, you can’t have your dessert 
until you've cleaned your 
plate!’ Maybe your mother 

never told you that, but mine did many, 
many times. And oh, what quantities 
of carrots and of shredded cabbage— 
my particular abominations in those 
days—I’ve grudgingly eaten with one 
eye on a rosy baked apple, or a golden 
custard, or a fluffy tapioca pudding! 

Desserts made the meal in my young 
eyes, and the older I've grown the 
more I've realized the truth in that old 
saying. But I've realized also that the 
opposite is just as true and that des- 
serts can mar a meal as well as make it. 

So when you plan desserts, think of 
them first of all in relation to the rest 
of the menu. Is the first part of the 
meal rather rich and hearty? A tart fruit 
cup, or a fruited gelatin dessert with a 
crisp cooky would be a perfect answer. Save 
your apple dumplings and rich cakes and 
two-crust pies to balance a lighter first course 
and everyone will be happier—better fed, too. 

A beginner is wise to choose a dessert that 
can be made well ahead of time; the expe- 
rienced cook knows that the same rule means 
good planning, especially when there are 
guests to be considered. Of these made- 
ahead-of-time desserts, there’s nothing quick- 
er, or that offers greater possibilities for varia- 
tion, than colorful gelatin desserts. Make 
them with either the plain, or fruit-flavored 
gelatin. You may serve them plain, or mold 
them with fruits, or transform them into those 
partified Bavarian creams, or ice-box pud- 
dings, that are worthy of any occasion. 

And if you want to serve one of these pro- 
fessional-looking, layered fruit-molds, you can 
make it in a jiffy—fruit design and all! I've 
given you a recipe for Layered Cherries and 
Bananas just to start you off, but you can use 
any combination you wish—if you know your 
fruits. Remember this: canned fruits sink 
when they are put into dissolved gelatin; 
fresh fruits, nut meats, and marshmallows 
float to the top. 

So, first of all, dissolve the gelatin accord- 
ing to package directions and pour it into the 
mold. Then add the canned fruit. It wil! 
sink to the bottom and you can distribute the 
pieces evenly with the point of a knife. Or, 
if you want a design, arrange the fruit first 
on the bottom of the mold and pour in the 
gelatin gently. Now add the fresh fruit, 
watch it bob up to the top, and your mold is 
ready for the refrigerator. .Then, when you 
turn it out later on your prettiest plate, there 
are the two fruit layers—top and bottom— 
with a clear layer between. 

Another dessert theme that lends itself per- 
fectly to variations is Tapioca Cream Pud- 























MARMALADE 
ADDITION TO ANY PARTY. AT RIGHT: DOZENS 
OF DESSERTS CAN BE MADE FROM ONE. BASIC 
RECIPE—TAPIOCA CREAM PUDDING 




















BAVARIAN CREAM, A_ DELICIOUS 


ding. It, too, is easy to make, but there are 
a few points which bear watching. Be sure to 
have the milk and tapioca mixture scalding 
hot when you start to count the cooking time, 
and then cook it only five minutes. At the 
end of that time the mixture will still be 
quite thin, but don’t worry, for as the pudding 
cools it will thicken to a delicately fluffy con- 
sistency. 

Then for snappy winter days you'll need 
some of the heartier desserts, so I’ve included 
three of my favorite ones made with apples, 
a roly-poly with apricots, and a baked pud- 
ding that uses bits of left-over cake. And 
with the holiday season upon us, you'll cer- 
tainly want to try the Steamed Date Pudding. 

One word about dessert toppings and gar- 
nishes. Whipped cream is always good, but 
try adding a little molasses to it when you 
serve it with hot gingerbread, or crushed pep- 
permint candy for a chocolate pudding. If 
you use a cake decorator, you can form little 
whipped cream roses on a sheet of waxed pa- 
per and freeze them in the trays of your 
mechanical refrigerator. Coconut — plain, 
toasted, or tinted with food coloring—bits of 
jelly, broken nut meats, or fruit slices; will 
add glamour to the simplest dessert. Put on 
your thinking cap and you can have new des- 
serts galore. 

May all your desserts be “happy endings!” 


Peach Jam Charlotte 


2 teaspoons granulated ¥, teaspoon almond ex- 
gelatin tract 

Y, cup cold water Y¥, cup chopped, blanched 

5 cup boiling water almonds, toasted, or 2 
@ teaspoon salt cup shredded coconut, 

2/3 cup peach jam toasted 

4 teaspoon lemon juice Lady fingers, or strips of 

1 cup cream, whipped sponge cake 


Dt 


~ 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes; add 
boiling water, stirring until it dissolves. Add 
salt, peach jam, and lemon juice. When 
slightly thickened, fold in cream flavored with 
almond extract. Chill until thick. Add al- 
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monds, or coconut, and turn into mold lined 
with lady fingers, or sponge cake. Chill un- 
til firm. Unmold. Serve with additional 
cream, if desired. Serves 8. 


Marmalade Bavarian 

1 package orange-flavored 2 cup heavy cream 

gelatin 1/3 cup orange marma- 
134 cups hot water lade 
lv, teaspoon salt 

Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add salt. 
Chill until cold and syrupy. Fold in cream, 
whipped only until thick and shiny, but not 
stiff. Fold in marmalade. Chill until slight- 
ly thickened. Turn into mold. Chill until 
firm. Unmold. Garnish with whipped 
cream and additional orange marmalade. 
Serves 6. . 


Layered Cherries and Bananas 

1 package cherry-flavored 1 cup seeded, canned 

gelatin white cherries, halved 
1 cup hot water 1 banana 
1 cup cherry juice 

Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add fruit 
juice. Arrange cherries on bottom of mold. 
Pour on gelatin, being careful not to disar- 
range cherries. Slice banana over top of gela- 
tin. Chill until firm. Unmold. Serves 6. 


Tapioca Cream Pudding 


1 or 2 egg yolks 1/4, cup sugar 


4 cups milk ; V4 teaspoon salt 
1/3 cup quick-cooking 1 or 2 egg whites 
tapioca 1 teaspoon flavoring 


Mix egg yolk with small amount of milk in 
top of double boiler. Add remaining milk, 
tapioca, sugar, and salt. Place over rapidly 
boiling water and heat until scalded (allow 
5 to 7 minutes after water resumes boiling) 
then cook 5 minutes, stirring frequently. Beat 
egg white until just stiff enough to hold shape. 
Fold small amount tapioca mixture into egg 
white; add to -remaining tapioca. Cool— 
mixture thickens as it cools. When slightly 
cool, add flavoring; chill. Serve with whipped 
cream or fruit, if desired. Serves 8. 

Pudding is delicious poured over fruit or 
berries, fresh or canned. Raisins, prunes, figs, 
dates, coconut, or nuts may be added while 
cooling, or pudding may be served with a 
chocolate, brown sugar, or fruit sauce. 


Apple Crumble 


6 tart apples, cored and Juice of 2 lemons (6 
pared tablespoons) 

l cup sugar _ V cup sifted cake flour 

34, teaspoon cinnamon 4 tablespoons butter 
Cut apples in 14-inch slices. Arrange in 

well-greased casserole. Combine 34 cup sugar 

and cinnamon and sprinkle over apples. Add 

lemon juice. Cover tightly and bake in hot 
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oven (425°F.) 20 to 25 minutes, or until 
apples are tender. Combine flour and remain- 
ing sugar. Cut in butter. Sprinkie flour mix- 
ture over apples and return to oven. Remove 
cover and. bake 20 minutes longer, or until 
crumb is delicately browned. Serve hot or 
cold. Serves 6. 


Coconut Apple Betty 


4 tart apples, pared and 
thinly sliced firmly packed 

1 cup soft bread crumbs 12 teaspoon cinnamon 

i cup shredded coconut 4 tablespoons butter 


¥, cup brown sugar, 


Arrange layer of apples in greased baking 
dish. Cover with bread crumbs and coconut; 
then sprinkle with mixture of sugar and cin- 
namon, and dot with butter. Repeat until all 
ingredients are used, topping with coconut. 
Cover and bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 
35 minutes. Uncover and bake 10 to 15 min- 
utes longer, or until apples are soft. Serves 6. 


Baked Apple Supreme 


3 large red apples 2 teaspoons lemon juice 
34 cup sugar 3/4, cup red raspberry jam 
1 cup water 


Cut apples in half, crosswise; scoop out 
core, being careful not to break through skin 
at bottom. Boil sugar and water 5 minutes; 
add lemon juice. Fill apples with jam and 
arrange in baking dish; pour syrup over ap- 
ples. Cover and bake in hot oven (400°F.) 
30 minutes, or until apples are tender. Re- 
move apples to serving dish. Boil syrup until 
slightly thickened; pour over apples. Chill. 
Serves 6. Any tart jam may be used. 


Apricot Roly-poly 
2 cups sifted cake flour 2/3 cup milk 
2 teaspoons double-acting Melted butter 
baking powder 1% cups cooked, sweet- 
¥, teaspoon salt ened apricots, drained 
4 tablespoons butter, or and cooled 
other shortening 6 tablespoons sugar 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Cut in shorten- 
ing. Add milk all at once and stir carefully 


MAKE-BEL 


She didn’t know until Mrs. Aberdy told 
her so, half an hour later, that her face was 
white, her eyes staring. 

“You look,” said Mrs. Aberdy, ‘‘as though 
you'd seen a ghost.” 

Mrs. Aberdy was big and plump and hearty. 
Not much older than Claire, the newcomer to 
Frozen Bend revealed herself as so motherly 
and solicitous that she seemed much older. 

“You came too fast—that’s what the 
trouble is. You've run yourself right out of 
breath,” Mrs. Aberdy decided. “I'll tell you 
what I’m going to do. I’m going to mix you 
up a cup of hot chocolate. I always say tea 
is good and coffee’s better, but any time you 
want to treat a person exactly right the thing 
to do is to make a good cup of hot chocolate. 
Funny thing, too—that’s right, take off your 
parkee—I wouldn’t have had the making for 
a cup of_the stuff except a man came past 
yesterday with all kinds of food on his sled. 
Didn’t have much of any one breed of cat, 
a can of this and a package of that. Seems 
he makes his living peddling to people like 
us, who live out in the wilds and don’t know 
enough about the country yet to figger sup- 
plies in advance to hold from one trip to 
town to the next. I said to him, ‘I don’t see 
how you make a living out of it,’ but that 
was before he told me the price of the 
chocolate!” 

She bustled out, returning presently with 
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until all flour is dampened. Then stir vigor- 
ously until mixture forms a soft dough and 
follows spoon around bowl. Turn out im- 
mediately on floured board and knead 30 sec- 
onds. Roll 1% inch thick. Brush with melted 
butter, cover with apricots, and sprinkle with 
sugar. Roll as for jelly roll. Moisten edge 
and press against the roll. Place in greased 
loaf pan with edge of roll on under side, 
brush with melted butter, and bake in hot 
oven (400°F.) 25 to 30 minutes, or until 
done. Serve hot with Apricot Sauce. Serves 8. 


Apricot Sauce 
2 cups juice drained from 4 cup water 
cooked, sweetened apri- 2 tablespoons flour 
cots 1 tablespoon butter 


Heat apricot juice. Add water to flour grad- 
ually, mixing to a smooth paste. Add to hot 
juice, stirring vigorously, and cook 5 minutes, 
or until slightly thickened, stirring constantly. 
Add butter. Makes 134 cups sauce to which 
1, cup cooked, dried apricots may be added. 


Berkshire Pudding 


3 squares unsweetened 
chocolate 

3 cups milk 

34, cup sugar 


6 teaspoons flour 
V4 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Add chocolate to milk and heat in double 
boiler. When chocolate is melted, beat with 
rotary egg beater until blended. Combine 
sugar, flour, and salt; add gradually to choc- 
olate mixture and cook until thickened, stir- 
ring constantly; then continue cooking 10 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Add vanilla. 
Chill and serve with cream. Serves 6. 

This pudding may be varied by folding in 
Y, cup shredded coconut, 1% cup chopped 
walnut meats, or 1 medium banana, diced. 


Queen of Puddings 


3 cups stale cake (%4- 
inch cubes) 2 egg whites 
1/3 cup sugar 4 tablespoons sugar 
Dash of salt 34, cup strawberry jam 
2 egg yolks and 1 egg, 
slightly beaten 


3 cups milk 
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a steaming cup from which Claire sipped. 

“There, you look better now. Your color’s 
come back,” the woman told her. 

“Has it?’ Claire laughed. Her composure 
had returned, too, under the non-stop flight 
of Mrs. Aberdy’s tongue. ‘Um, this is good! 
You say the man was a peddler? He makes 
a regular business of peddling?” 

“That's what he told me. I didn’t like his 
looks very much. He had a scar alongside 
his face, and his eyes—well, one of ’em went 
one way, and one went the other, but he had a 
nice voice.” 

Claire set down her cup and spoke in a 
voice as casual as she could command. 

“Did you get his name?” 

“Why, yes, I did. I don’t know as I can 
recall it now, though.” Mrs. Aberdy laid one 
plump finger of her unbandaged hand against 
one plump cheek, turned her head on one 
side in thought. “What was it, now? What 
was it? Kind of a funny name. Didn't seem 
to fit him, exactly.” 

“Was it Tel Patrick?” 

“Tel Patrick, that’s the name. You prob- 
ably know him. Says he’s been in this 


country a long time.” 

“Yes,” Claire said, “he has. And I know 
him. He used to carry the mail into Frozen 
Bend. I haven’t seen him for a couple of 
months. I didn’t know what he was doing 
now. Shall we look at your hand?” 
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Place cake in greased casserole dish. Add 
sugar and salt to eggs and beat slightly; then 
add milk and pour over cake. Let stand 10 
minutes. Place in pan of hot water and bake 
in moderate oven (350°F.) about 1 hour and 
15 minutes, 

Beat egg whites until foamy throughout; 
add sugar, 2 tablespoons at a time, beating 
after each addition until sugar is blended. 
Then continue beating until mixture will 
stand in peaks. As soon as custard is set, 
cover with jam and top with meringue. Re- 
turn pudding to oven and bake 15 minutes 
longer, or until delicately browned. Serve 
warm or cold. 


Steamed Date Pudding 


2 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons double-acting 
baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 


4 cup brown sugar, firm- 
ly packe 

2/3 cup ground suet, 
firmly packed 


¥4 teaspoon cinnamon 1¥2 cups coarsely cut 

Y2 teaspoon ginger ates 

V4 teaspoon mace 2 eggs, well beaten 
¥Y cup mi 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, salt, and spices, and sift again. Add 
brown sugar, suet, and dates, and mix well. 
Combine eggs and milk; add to flour mixture 
and beat thoroughly. Turn into greased molds, 
filling them 2/3 full; cover tightly. Steam 2 
to 214 hours, depending upon size of mold. 
Serve hot with Sunshine Foamy Sauce. Serves 
10. 


Sunshine Foamy Sauce 


4 cup brown sugar, firm- 
ly packed 

1 egg yolk, unbeaten 

Dash of salt 


1 egg white, unbeaten 
Y4 cup cream, whipped 
¥ teaspoon vanilla 


Sift sugar. Add half of sugar to egg yolk 
and beat until light. Add salt to egg white 
and beat until foamy throughout. Add re- 
maining sugar, 1 tablespoon at a time, beat- 
ing after each addition until sugar is blended; 
then beat until stiff. Combine egg yolk and 
egg white mixtures. Fold in whipped cream 
and vanilla. Makes 1 1/3 cups sauce. 
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She didn’t want to answer questions about 
the erstwhile mail man. It was unpleasant 
news to hear he was still in this part of 
Alaska. He was untrustworthy, as miserable 
a character as any Claire knew. He lived, 
habitually, with the half-breed Indians and 
outlaws of Tuttle Point, the hideout for years 
past of any miscreant, white or swarthy, who 
could put up with the companionship offered. 
Claire was certain, now that she had learned 
the name of the peddler, that the food he 
carried on his sled, and for which he received 
highway robbery prices, was stolen. It ex- 
plained why he had variety, but no noticeable 
quantity of any given thing. Other thoughts 
milled in the back of her mind, but she pushed 
them aside to give her whole attention to Mrs. 
Aberdy’s hand. 

“I'll try not to hurt you,” Claire said. 

“Well, I guess if I don’t know enough to 
tell the difference between water and paraffin 
I deserve to get hurt a little,”” the woman said 
cheerfully. “I told my husband the other 
night that some people are born making 
trouble for themselves and I'm one of those 
people. Ever since I was knee-high to a 
goose I've been falling off things, and over 
things, and into things. That’s why you'll 
usually find me at home. Reed—that’s Mr. 
Aberdy—says he can’t trust me more than ten 
feet from the house, even if we haven't got a 
well to fall into. No, that doesn’t hurt a bit.” 
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Claire knew it did. Be as careful as she 
might, there were places where the hand 
was so badly burned that just having someone 
look at it must have made a less stoic person 
wince. Claire, cheeks flushed now, worked 
slowly but with meticulous care, only half- 
hearing Mrs. Aberdy’s words. The hearty 
tones were reassuring, however; they made 
the girl’s task less worrisome. 

“and Reed says everybody in and around 
Frozen Bend is talking about a—about a—I 
forget what the word is, but it’s something 
awful. A dog that looks like a man, or a 
man that looks like a dog.” Claire’s atten- 
tion began to focus again on Mrs. Aberdy’s 
words. ‘Whatever it is,’ the woman went 
on, still hearty, still cheerful, ‘‘it’s supposed 
to live out in this neck of the woods, but I 
haven't seen it. I’m not one to believe much 
in ghosts, anyway. Never saw one myself, and 
never expect to. But even if I did, I don't 
believe I'd be scared—much. But, as I was 
saying, Reed won't let me go far from the 
house. Not alone, that is, and he hasn't time 
to go with me, mixed up in this winter- 
mining proposition the way he is. But I'd 
just like to take a look around here. Some- 
body was saying the other day that there’s a 
kind of hut off in these woods somewhere. 
Nobody seems to know where it is. An old 
hermit, or sourdough, or miner—somebody 
who was a little off in his head—used to live 
there, and he didn’t want people to know 
where he stayed. I guess they never did, but 
I'd like to take a try at finding the place. I’m 
good at finding things. Why, back in the 
States, I always was the one they set to 
looking for golf balls when they were lost. A 
little bloodhound in my makeup, I guess.” 
Her laugh was a booming invitation to enjoy 
merriment with her. “One of these days I’m 
going to fool Reed. I’m going looking, in 
spite of what he says.” 

Claire’s echo of laughter died on a breath. 
Her face sobered and she bent close above the 
newly-bandaged hand to hide her gravity. 

“I wouldn't,” she said then, keeping her 
voice level, “not if I were you. Not if I were 
new to this country.” 

“You mean you believe the stories? Real- 
ly? Why, I thought you and your brother, 
of all people—” 

Claire sidestepped the accusation of super- 
stition, 

“I mean this is a country that swallows 
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to mix up his belongings with hers, and that 
he is not to touch her soap, either. There 
should be a nice new cake for her, with a soap 
dish of its own. 

At the beginning of the visit there may be 
a few awkward moments while your guest is 
getting acquainted with your family. Remem- 
ber you are the one to make her understand 
them and to make them understand her. You 
can make everybody feel comfortable together 
by bringing up subjects they can all talk 
about. If your young brother is a Boy Scout, 
for example, manage to get him to tell some- 
thing about his last camping trip. Younger 
brothers are often left entirely out of the con- 
versation when naturally they would like to be 
a part of things as much as anyone else. 

One member of the household is sometimes 
particularly hard to control. This is the family 
pet—an Irish terrier, perhaps, or a very lively 
kitten. If you have pets, remember that not 
all your guests may love them as much as you 
do. You can soon tell, and often the pet can 
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chechakos,” she said, smiling naturally. “A 
chechako is a newcomer, and Alaska isn’t very 
friendly to newcomers at first. Storms come 
up without warning. Trails have a way of 
losing themselves, even when you're sure 
you're following the right one. And the cold 
is colder than you know until your hands 
begin to get numb. 

“There,” she ran gentle fingers over the 
bandage, “I think that will hold. Now I'll 
just collect these things and be on my way. 
Pete said to tell you he'd come in as soon as 
he could, to dress it again. It may be a day 
or two before he can get here.” She packed 
the bandage and tape in their boxes with 
swift, determined fingers. 

“Oh, but you're staying to dinner,” Mrs. 
Aberdy said. “I wouldn't think of letting 
you go off without food. Why, Reed would 
be furious if he knew I'd let you go—” 

“I'm sorry.” Claire reached for her parka. 
She wanted, more than anyting else in the 
world, to stay here. Right here within sound 
of Mrs. Aberdy’s warm and ceaseless voice. 
To wait for Reed Aberdy who might offer 
to follow her to the river with his own team, 
just to make sure she didn’t get off the trail. 
After all, the trail was new. She might mis- 
take it in the gathering gloom of the night. 
There was a logical reason for accepting Mrs. 
Aberdy’s invitation, for waiting. 

She might get off the trail, and if she did, 
with the Dog creeping up again to take com- 
mand of her team— 

“I promised Gran I'd be back for dinner,” 
she said, and even in her own ears her voice 
sounded cold with determination. , 

“Well, in that case,” Mrs. Aberdy agreed, 
“I won't urge you, of course.” 

She was hurt, Claire saw, but too kindly 
a person to resent the refusal of her invitation. 
The girl reached out a hand and left a gentle 
pressure on the woman's arm. 

“You know how grandmothers are,” she 
said, ‘‘and I'm especially fond of mine.” 

Mrs. Aberdy’s face cleared at once. She 
remained at the door, in spite of the cold, 
waving a cheerful farewell as Claire started 
her team back toward the river. 

Where the trail circled, cutting the cabin 
from view, the girl set her lips grimly and 
reached for her whip. This time, she told 
herself, she'd be prepared. At the first sign 
of faltering on Sautuk’s part, at the first hint 
of slowness, she'd use the whip and keep it 
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tell as quickly as you can. If there is the 
slightest lack of cordiality on the part of your 
guest for your pet, see to it that the pet does 
not always keep the center of the stage. Ani- 
mals should be trained to reflect the good 
manners of their owners at all times, and 
should show reserve in the presence of people 
who do not care for them. Older pets are 
usually sensitive to a guest’s feelings, but pup- 
pies and kittens are likely to be irrepressible. 
No matter how spoiled your pets may be, you 
should teach them to stay out of the guest 
room. I have a friend whose cat sleeps on the 
guest room bed. Imagine the feelings of a 
guest who is to use that room if she does not 
care for cats! On the other hand, your pet, if 
he is well mannered and your friend is a real 
animal lover, may easily be one of the high 
spots of the visit. 

Shortly after your guest’s arrival she may 
find that some of her clothes are wrinkled. 
If there is a maid in the household who is 
free to press them for her, it is thoughtful for 
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in use until the Malemute had learned, once 
and for all, that, with Claire on the runners 
of his sled, he must follow the trail. 

She knew, the moment they came to it, 
that it was the place where the Dog had left 
them. Not because she remembered exactly 
—the country looked much alike in here— 
but because Sautuk’s ears shot forward and 
the growl came again in his throat. 

“Mind the trail!’ Just as well to let him 
know what to expect this time. “Keep your 
eyes on your nose and your nose on the wind,” 
she ordered grimly. “I’m here and I'm 
watching. Sautuk, mush!’ 

All through that lonely stretch of country 
she kept her voice echoing commands, her 
hand ready with the whip. And when they 
were past it, when they could see the frozen 
river, still offering passage to any musher 
turning south, she began to feel foolish. A 
dog, one silver-white Siberian, had shaken 
her nerve! 

She began to laugh, a clear, echoing burble 
of relief. 

“Hallelujah, boy!” she cried. ‘Write me 
down for a coward.” 

Sautuk jumped at the word, Hallelujah. At 
that, and at something else. At an echoing 
murmur of the word that came from behind 
him. From farther than that. From behind 
Claire. She heard it. A dim, ghostly echo, 
but not the echo of her voice. Of another 
voice. 

It came again. “Hallelujah!” 

Her neck grown suddenly stiff, Claire 
jerked her head around and looked behind 
her. 

There, on the trail, stood a figure. Not 
the Dog. 

As she looked the figure lifted its arms, 
beckoned to her. It was a man, a queer, tat- 
tered, forlorn semblance of something that 
must be human. That must, Claire repeated 
doggedly, be human. It couldn't be—it 
couldn't be— 

“Sautuk, mush!” 

She lifted the whip and cracked it like a 
pistol shot. The silver dogs jerked the sled. 
They gathered speed. They fled as if the 
furies were after them. 

And behind them, fleeing too, maintaining 
what seemed to be more than human speed, 
came the tattered figure Claire had seen, on 
its lips a wistful echo, “Hallelujah!” 

(To be continued) 
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you to make the suggestion. If there is no 
maid, or the maid is too busy, you might 
suggest doing the pressing yourself, provided 
you are good at pressing. Or you can tell her 
where to find an ironing board and iron, let- 
ting her know that she may use it if she 
wishes. ‘ 

Later there may be the possibility of her 
needing to wash out some stockings and un- 
derwear. Let your guest feel that such a 
thing is quite easy and convenient for her to 
do in your house. Show her where the soap 
flakes are kept and where clothes may be hung 
up to dry. If she is making a long visit, tell 
her when the family wash is being taken and 
suggest that she send her things along with 
yours. The visit will be more easy and de- 
lightful for you both if simple details such as 
these go smoothly. Should you fail to say 
anything about these matters your guest may 
embarrass you by taking things into her own 
hands, possibly earning your mother’s dis- 
pleasure by washing (Continued on page 45) 
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cSss WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 2 
- « This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews € © by 
= published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York ; 


THE AMERICAN GIRL is pleased to announce 
that, commencing with this ‘ssue, movie re- 
views will be a regular feature of the maga- 
zine. Through the friendly coédperation of 
The Parents’ Magazine, we have been given 
permission to print names and reviews of new 
movies that are receiving favorable rating in 
The Parents’ Magazine, simultaneously with 
their appearance in that periodical. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that 
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“these movie appraisals are not the view of 
one person, but the composite judgment of a 
number of leading women’s organizations 
which preview films, and of certain other 
well-qualified reviewers.” 


THE AMERICAN GIRL /ists only the movies 
receiving the ratings of EXCELLENT, and 
GOOD in the two age groups of Eight to 
Twelve, and Twelve to Eighteen. 





—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


THE BARRIER. The gold rush to Alaska is 
the background for the love story of a girl (Jean 
Parker) who is believed to be part Indian. As the 
kind-hearted trapper who helps her win the army 
ofhcer she loves (James Ellison), Leo Carrillo 
gives an excellent performance. Much interest- 
ing atmospheric detail. (Paramount) 


THE BRIDE WORE RED. Handsomely 
mounted production of a play by Ferenc Molnar 
—the story about a café singer (Joan Crawford) 
who is given plenty of money and clothes, with 
orders to stay at a fashionable hotel as a lady 
for two weeks to settle an argument as to wheth- 
er all are created equal. The outcome of the ex- 
periment is doubtful for quite a while with the 
audience wondering whether the local postman 
(Franchot Tone), or a wealthy guest (Robert 
Young), will win the girl, (MGM) 


THE GREAT GARRICK. A slight but very 
amusing tale about a fictitious incident which 
might have taken place when David Garrick 
ventured into France to act at the Comédie 
Francaise. A delightful portrait of that famous 
actor of another age is presented by Brian Aherne. 
Edward Everett Horton is extremely funny as his 
devoted satellite. Olivia deHaviland is all that a 
heroine should be. Good supporting cast. 
(Warner) 


HEIDI. The famous story of the little girl 
who was stolen from her grandfather by a wicked 
aunt and carried from her beloved mountain 
home to Frankfort, has been handsomely pro- 
duced. Excellent acting by Shirley Temple in a 
very natural réle; good supporting cast; lovely 
outdoor scenes. An outstanding picture. (Fox) 


HURRICANE. Human life pitted against the 
elements in the South Seas is the larger theme 
of the tragic story of a native (Jon Hall) ‘more 
sinned against than sinning,’ as the priest (C. 
Aubrey Smith) says. Outstanding is Thomas 
Mitchell as a likable doctor. Good supporting 
cast includes many natives. The climax is the 
hurricane which has been produced with con- 
vincing realism. (Un. Art.) 


Good . 


AFRICAN HOLIDAY. Interesting travelogue 
about hunting in Africa. (Pearson) 


ALI BABA GOES TO TOWN. An _ overdose 
of a sleeping potion carries hero (Eddie Cantor) 
to old Bagdad where the Sultan (Roland Young) 
is puzzled by economic conditions. Eddie intro- 
duces New Deal measures to help him out. En- 
tertaining. (Fox) 


BOOTS AND SADDLES. Musical Western 
about the troubles a young Englishman has when 
he inherits a ranch. Gene Autry, the singing cow- 
boy, helps him pay the mortgage. (Republican) 


BORROWING TROUBLE. The Jones family 
has more adventures when Mayor Jones sponsors 
an orphan boy and the family’s drug store is 
robbed under very suspicious circumstances. (Fox) 


BREAKFAST FOR TWO. A light comedy, 
with touches of slapstick, about a man (Herbert 
Marshall) who neglects his post as president of 
a shipping concern until he is forced to become 
interested in it. Responsible for his change of 
heart is a deep-laid plot by a girl who loves him 
(Barbara Stanwyck), ably seconded by his but- 
ler (Eric Blore) who is as funny as ever. (RKO) 





CONQUEST. Historical drama about the ro- 
mance of Napoleon (Charles Boyer) and Marie 
Walewska (Greta Garbo). Miss Garbo’s por- 
trayal of the Polish noblewoman is tremendously 
moving, a masterpiece of acting. Mr. Boyer's 
characterization of Napoleon is magnificent. The 
supporting cast includes many well-known names 
and each turns in an excellent performance. 
Maria Ouspenskaya is particularly good as an 
eccentric countess in the picture's one comedy 
scene. A magnificent production in all respects. 
Mature, but good. (MGM) 


FORTY-FIVE FATHERS. Orphan _ (Jane 
Withers) becomes the ward of her father’s club, 
and many lively experiences result for the mem- 
bers. (Fox) 


HOLD ’EM, NAVY. Football story with inter- 
esting background shots of Annapolis. (Para- 
mount) 


LIVE, LOVE, AND LEARN. Clever comedy 
with serious implications, in which an _ heiress 
(Rosalind Russell) marries a carefree, penniless 
artist (Robert Montgomery), only to have their 
happiness almost wrecked when he becomes suc- 
cessful. (MGM) 


NON-STOP NEW YORK. Only witness of a 
murder (Anna Lee) is framed by the murderer's 
gang so that she is unable to testify to save an 
innocent man. A determined Scotland Yard in- 
vestigator (John Loder) upsets their calcula- 
tions. Very good melodrama. (Gaumont 
British) 


THE PERFECT SPECIMEN. A light comedy 
about a young man (Errol Flynn) kept more or 
less caged by his grandmother (May Robson) 
who is grooming him to be perfect. A girl with 
different ideas (Joan Blondell) saves him from 
being a prig. (Warner) 


STAND-IN. Mathematical wizard (Leslie How- 
ard) is sent to Hollywood to recoup the fortunes 
of a failing company. A stand-in (Joan Blon- 
dell) becomes his stand-by and helps him in a 
light comedy which pokes fun at the inside 
workings of the celluloid city. Entertaining. 
(Warner) 


TEXAS TRAIL. Hero rounds up badly needed 
horses for the army in the Spanish American 


war. A Western marked by magnificent desert | 


scenery and good horsemanship. Outstanding 
Western. (Paramount) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 
Excellent 


THE BARRIER 
THE GREAT GARRICK 
HEIDI 


Good 


AFRICAN HOLIDAY 

ALI BABA GOES TO TOWN 
BOOTS AND SADDLES 
BORROWING TROUBLE 
BREAKFAST FOR TWO 
FORTY-FIVE FATHERS 
HOLD ’EM, NAVY 

THE PERFECT SPECIMEN 
STAND-IN 

TEXAS TRAIL 


(For descriptions of Eight-to-Twelve films look 
for titles under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading.) 
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LIBBY WISHES 


A 
VERY HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


%* And to any Scout who doesn’t 
have a fine uniform her 1938 size, 
or any other equipment she wants, 
we offer the help of the Libby 
Thrift Plan. 

By this plan, which thousands 
of Girls are using, you can get 
things you want without spending 
money. Merely by collecting labels 
from people who use Libby’s Evap- 
orated Milk. Send this coupon 
and we'll tell you all about it. 





Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 

Dept. AG-49, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Please tell me how I can get my Girl 
Scout equipment without cost. 








BRAVE WINGS ACROSS THE BLUE 


Eleven years ago a shy young pilot dropped 
out of the skies on to a landing field near 
Paris and told the first people who reached 
him that his name was Lindbergh. The world 
hailed him as a near genius who had won a 
gamble with death. 

Now—so fast does science move—some of 
those who shuddered at the risks Lindy took 
may themselves be crossing the Atlantic in 
uneventful comfort, within a year or two. 
The way to such journeys has been paved by 
Pan American Airways’ regular service over 
the Pacific. Its big clipper ships, in their 





crossings from San Francisco to Hong Kong, 
have flown—as this is written—a total of 
more than a million and a half miles! They've 
carried more than three and a half million 
letters and more than two thousand passen- 
gers. And all this without a single serious 
mishap. 

The Atlantic is, admittedly, a “tougher” 
ocean to fly than the Pacific. But trans-At- 
lantic survey flights, made safely last summer 
by American, British, and German planes, 
have led to plans for regular commercial 
crossings—perhaps by next spring. 

Most plans call for spring, fall, and summer 
flying only. But a monoplane designed for 
winter trans-Atlantic work has been built for 
the British government. (See sketch above.) 

Pan American's six new flying boats, ex- 
pected to make regular, twenty-four-hour 
trips between New York and London, will be 
ready in the spring. They will, it’s said, carry 
fifty passengers and a crew of eight. Each 
will weigh about forty-two tons and cost 
about a million dollars. Each will have state- 
rooms with hot and cold running water. What 
a contrast to Lindbergh’s pioneering plane! 
But there will be many people who'll say, if 
told that trans-Atlantic flying is now safe, 
“Let's just wait and see.” 


SHOW BABIES OF THE WORLD 


Are the Dionne quintuplets in a sort of 
glorified prison? Many noted psychologists 
and educators say yes. But they can’t agree 
on a constructive answer to the question, 
“What's to be done about it?” 

Viewed through glass by thousands each 
day, the five little girls, plainly, are well and 








LS 


By Latrobe Carroll 


happy. They've been a trifle slow in learning 
new words, haven't quite as many teeth as 
they should have. Still they're a grand group 
of three-year-olds. 

But how about the future? Should they go 
to a school made up of themselves and their 
six brothers and sisters, or to the village school 
like ordinary children? And if they're not 
segregated, how would the public react? 
Wouldn’t the children be swamped by unde- 
sirable attentions? Is it possible to give them 
a normal life? There’s always the danger— 
and it will grow greater with the passing years 
—of making them feel not like human beings 
but like freaks. 

For the next fourteen and a half years 
they'll be wards of the King. They have a 
fortune—gained mostly through American 
advertising—of half a million dollars, a 
seventy-five-thousand-dollar home of their 
own, and contracts, already signed, calling for 
four hundred thousand. Yet their parents and 
brothers and sisters are poor. 

No wonder the “normal life” advocates are 


baffled ! 
WIT IN A WOODEN HEAD 


In a recent popularity poll of entertain- 
ers on the one-hour radio broadcasts, Edgar 
Bergen and his dummy, Charlie McCarthy, 
led by a wide margin. Their climb’s been 
quick. 

It was while Bergen was an undergraduate 
at Northwestern University in Chicago that 
he found he had a gift as a ventriloquist— 
that is, he could make his voice seem to come 
from a point outside his body. 

Later, deciding to work with a dummy— 
a puppet that would seem to speak, though 
Bergen himself did the talking—he cast about 
for an idea, Finally he drew a charcoal cari- 





cature of a little friend of his, an Irish news- 
boy with an impish face. He took the cartoon 
to a doll carver. ““Make me a head that looks 
like that,” he said. 

The finished wooden head—it cost thirty- 


' five dollars—proved to be a “wow.” Bergen 


himself fashioned the body out of balsam 
wood, canvas, and leather. And so Charlie 
McCarthy was born. At once he began to 
make himself wittily unpleasant—and Bergen 
began to grow rich. ‘ 

Not at all the usual success story! 
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HOLLYWOOD'S ODDEST ACTORS 


“We've got to have a couple of hundred red 
ants, right away!"’"—"Bring me a black cat 
that will put its back up and walk in front 
of people—bad-luck stuff, see?”.—“Rush two 
live man-eating sharks to us and never mind 
the cost!” 

Those are some of the queer orders that 
Hollywood directors, or their assistants, have 
placed with West-coast specialists in animals, 
fish, insects, and birds. Movie men put in such 
requests without cracking a smile. When a 
film needs, say, a goat that can be guar- 
anteed to butt Shirley Temple thoroughly 
but gently, it needs that goat in the worst 
way. 

There are about a dozen dealers in Holly- 
wood who hold themselves in readiness to 





rush such non-human actors to studios. Here 
are some of the creatures they've been called 
on to deliver: trained lions, tigers, leopards, 
elephants, great apes; bees guaranteed not to 
sting (sometimes they forget the guarantee!) ; 
cockroaches for slum scenes; cows, horses, 
sheep, pigs, and chickens schooled not to 
lose their heads amid the most hectic movie- 
making; an eagle that will soar away with 
a “baby” (a dummy, really); an educated 
duck whose specialty is pecking at bald men’s 
heads, 

Among aJl animals given film réles, dogs 
are, it seems, the most popular. So it isn’t 
surprising that Hollywood is full of “dog 
men.” In fact, there’s a sort of canine acad- 
emy on a ranch net many miles from the film 
center. It gives.a kindergarten course to teach 
puppies good behavior, a grammar-school 
course to train older dogs in obedience, and 
a high-school course to prepare them for the 
movies, 

Then, for promising pupils, there’s a col- 
lege course in the finer points of acting such 
as howling, yawning, “grinning,” sneezing, or 
barking. Each trick must be performed when 
a trainer gives a silent cue, such as raising or 
lowering a hand. 

One of the newest and brightest “dog stars” 
is Kiwi (shown in the sketch). His is a 
rags-to-riches story. Instead of boasting a 
pedigree and going to college he’s a mutt that 
rose from the gutter. His first film was 
W anted—a Master. Critics think he’s going 
places! 
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YOUR EARS ARE TWIN TREASURES 


If a pupil fails to pass an examination, 
deafness, unrecognized even by himself, may 
be the cause. The New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing—which celebrated, this year, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding— 
pointed this out to New York City school 
authorities and, since 1934, a million school 
children have been given hearing tests. Among 
them were found to be eighty thousand, to 
put it in round numbers, whose hearing was 
below normal. Something had to be done 
about it. 

The first, simplest aid was giving front-row 
seats in classrooms to those who needed them. 
Specialists were employed. In some cases treat- 
ments were recommended, in others the study 
of lip reading. (A difficult course, by the way. 
Test it. Say the words egg and keg before a 
mirror. How much lip motion do you ac- 
tually see?) 

Though there is an element of guesswork in 
the estimate, statisticians have placed the num- 
ber of deaf or deafened people in the United 
States at seventeen million! Much of this, 
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doctors tell us, could have been prevented in 
childhood. Cuffing the side of a child’s head 
or pulling its ears, they say, may cause serious 
harm. 

And mind the wax, they warn. Don't poke. 
Have a doctor remove it, if it’s troublesome. 
Blow your nose gently, leaving both nostrils 
open, or you may force infection into the 
aural passages. If your ears are sensitive, ear 
plugs and a rubber helmet are good ideas 
when you swim. Remember—nothing’s too 
good for your ears! 


MOTHER NATURE'S TALLEST CHILD 


Imagine a beast thirty-five feet tall! Think 
of him as shaped something like a kangaroo, 
as walking erect except for a slight stoop, and 
taking strides fifteen feet long. This is what 
Dr. Barnum Brown of the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, asks us to 
visualize. 

It is a dinosaur we are to picture—or, 
rather, a new species in dinosaur history, the 
iguanodont, a plant-eating creature that, some 
eighty million years ago, lived in great 


FOOTNOTES ON FOOTLIGHTS 


same things. Follow this exercise by another. 
Pretend you are an old woman on a street car. 
A young girl gets on. She has a bright orna- 
ment on her hat that interests you. You study 
it. Now pretend you are a young child who 
is interested in the same ornament. What 
will you do? Will you try to touch it? 

Again, watch the people around you, study 
their actions. Then, when you are at home, 
try to imitate them. Of course you must re- 
member that imitating what they do with their 
feet and hands is not enough. You must try 
to find out what they think and feel, so that 
you can express their emotions in your face. 
After all, an audience is seldom interested in 
an actress whose features never change. We 
call such a performance “wooden.” 

Now try this for an exercise. Say, ‘Oh, I 
am so happy today!” and let your voice and 
your body and your face display happiness. 
Then try, “Oh, I am so blue to-day!” and 
again let the voice, the body, and the face ex- 
press your feelings. Make up exercises of 
your own. It’s fun—isn’t it?—portraying a 
great variety of moods. And it’s good prac- 
tice, too. 

Well, we've been working a long time, and 
still we're not ready to begin that first re- 
hearsal. Let's all take a little rest, and then 
we'll be ready to go into the subject of 
breathing. 

Breathing, you see, plays a very important 
part in the land behind the footlights, as well 
as in everyday life. It is with proper breath- 
ing that we are going to clear up Marjorie’s 
enunciation, so that people will understand 
her when she gives her lines. But we can’t 
breathe properly unless we stand and sit cor- 
rectly, for we have to give our lungs and our 
diaphragms room to work. So come, every- 
body, stand up! 

Oh, but that will never do! Look ct Su- 


san’s hollow chest! And look at Marjorie’s 
round shoulders! Stiffening up like wooden 
soldiers won't do any good. People who 
stand correctly are ‘relaxed, they take it easy. 
Let's start this way. Pull the hips forward. 
Can you actually feel your hips being pulled 
forward? Good! Now pull your tummies in. 
Hips forward, tummies in. See how that 
straightens your trunks? With your hands, 
draw imaginary lines from your armpits to 
your hips. Are those lines straight? If they 
are, you are standing correctly. This position 
has brought your chest up, too, hasn't it? 
Those chests should feel as though they were 
suspended from the ceiling. If your hips, 
your tummies, and your chests are in the right 
positions, your shoulders will take care of 
themselves. It feels good to stand this way, 
doesn’t it? It gives you a feeling of bouy- 
ancy, of relaxation, and best of all, of self- 
confidence. 

Now that our lungs have plenty of room, 
we can give our attention to our diaphragms. 
The diaphragm is a large muscle located just 
at the base of the ribs, right in front. That 
big muscle should act like a bellows to help 
you expel the air that your speech rides on. 
Put your hand on it. When you take a good 
deep breath, that muscle should expand. 
When you breathe out, it should contract. Do 
this several times. Exercise that diaphragm. 

Good deep breathing has a number of ben- 
efits. It allows us to be heard without shout- 
ing, it gives us a feeling of well-being. It 
improves our appearance, because it neces- 
sitates Correct posture. 

Now we come to the throat. I wish all 
throats were made out of rubber, with just 
enough bones to hold them erect. The throat 
should be pliant and relaxed. Whenever you 
hear some one say, “Oh, my throat aches! I 
had to make a speech to-day,’” you know that 
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swamps in the region we now call Wyoming, 
Utah, and Colorado. 

Dr. Brown, who recently recovered a whole 
carload of dinosaur bones from the rock for- 





mation of the Mesa Verde in Wyoming, drew 
other scientific treasures from the depths of 
a coal mine in Cedaredge, Colorado. These 
were the actual, yard-wide footprints of the 
iguanodont. Strangely, these prints are not 
depressions in stone but are themselves stone. 
It came about in this way. The dinosaur, 
walking in ooze, made prints; the prints were 
gradually filled with blown sand; the sand 
changed to sandstone; the ooze about the 
stone turned to coal. So, when the coal was 
chipped away, there were footprints out of 
the prehistoric past. 
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person hasn’t been speaking correctly. The 
throat won't ache if it takes things easy. 

Let's do some exercises to relax it. This 
first one is fun—I call it the “jelly roll.” 
Open the mouth, so that you will look 
little bit simple-minded and foolish. That's 
right. Let the lower jaw hang. Now drop 
the head forward onto the chest, close your 
eyes, and pretend you're going to settle down 
for forty winks. Now, slowly, slowly, roll 
that head of yours around, first to the left, 
then back, then to the right, then down to the 
chest again. Come as near to touching the 
shoulders with your cheeks as you can. Now, 
doesn't your throat feel relaxed? It should. 
Reverse the process, and jelly-roll toward the 
right shoulder. 

Here's another exercise. It’s not polite, I'm 
afraid, but it’s beneficial. Just yawn. Yawn 
and say, “Oh, I feel so sleepy!"’ Doesn't that 
make your throat feel like an inner tube? It 
should—an inner tube with just enough bones 
to hold it erect. Remember the throat doesn’t 
have to do much work when you're talking. 
It's just a sort of tunnel through which the 
breath passes. 

Now we come to the lower jaw. That has 
to be relaxed and mobile. How many of you 
can move your jaw from side to side? Can 
you, Marjorie? Susan, what about you? Start 
slowly at first, very slowly, and very gently. 
You see, jaw muscles need exercise just as 
much as leg or arm muscles. Let's all move 
our jaws very gently. Left to right, left to 
right, Stiff lower jaws keep us from opening 
our mouths enough to let the sound out. 

People who speak plainly so that they may 
be heard in large auditoriums, as well as un- 
derstood in ordinary conversation, are not 
those who rant and shout. They are the peo- 
ple who stand correctly, breathe deeply, have 
relaxed throats and (Continued on page 46) 
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CHEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY+*+<+++= CAPE Cop. 


Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 

weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers 

on the beach—cruising. Riding—crafts 

—archery — dramatics. “Anchors 
Aweigh” July Ist. 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 
Forty girls. 7 to 10; 11 to 18. 
25th Season. Tuition $325. 
No “extras’’. Address: Lucile 
Rogers, 210 East 68th St., 
z. & 


aN. 






\ Bonnie Dune for Boys a Feuth I ek affiliated 
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OT MANY years ago only boys were sup- 

posed to be interested in adventure. But 
here are three thrilling new stories in which 
you hear the “song of the open road,” written 
for girls by three favorite women authors. 
Each of the books tells what might have 
happened in the early days. Jerusha, Betsy, 
and Cathie, the three heroines, were growing 
up in the years between 1810 and 1820. 

Though they lived so long ago, you will 
feel, perhaps, after you get acquainted with 
them, that you have friends whose homes are 
log cabins in the great forest still inhabited 
by wild animals, with Indians lurking near. 

Homespun (Lothrop, Lee) was written by 
Erick Berry. She comes from a family who 
pioneered to Wisconsin. Others of her fam- 
ily built clipper ships in New England. Her 
father was a librarian in the New York State 
Library at Albany. It was there that Erick 
Berry spent long hours over the bound vol- 
umes of St. Nicholas and other books on the 
library shelves. She loved to draw. If you 
look in the League pages of St. Nicholas that 
were published when she was a girl, you will 
find her first drawings. “Erick Berry’ is really 
a nickname that was given to her because she 
studied with Eric Pape, the artist, and later 
talked about him very enthusiastically. This 
author began her career as an artist. Her book 
Illustrations of Cynthia (Harcourt, Brace) 
tells about her early days in New York. 
Erick Berry met her future husband, Herbert 
Best, in Africa. Her first venture in writing 
was Black Folk Tales (Harper). She wrote 
Garram the Hunter (Doubleday Doran) and 
Garram the Chief (Doubleday Doran) with 
her husband, Many of her pictures illustrate 
books written by other authors. You may re- 
member Penny-Whistle (Macmillan) and 
Mom du Jos (Doubleday Doran). 

In Homespun, Jerusha’s family had already 
pioneered from Rhode Island when you 
meet this red-headed girl dressed in a wool 
shawl and dark sheep-gray homespun frock, 
busily weaving the warp for her brother 
Mark’s wagon cover on her loom by the light 
of a new tallow candle. “The malty sweet 
odor of baking bread and the smell of Injun 
meal and mush still hot in the kettle mingled 
with the resin incense as the pine knots hissed 
and snapped.” She hummed the tune of 
“Money Musk” under her breath as she 
thought of her brother Mark, planning to 
take his bride by ox team to Santa Fé where 
he was to trade cotton cloth; and of her 
brother Stephen who would go with them to 
St. Louis, and from there by boat to New 
Orleans where he would work with his uncle 
who was a cotton merchant; and of Luke, 
her eldest brother, who loved the sea. 
Jerusha stayed at home and did her weaving. 
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Her courageous spirit and gifts of handiwork 
went with the travelers into the South and 
West. At the end of the book there is a 
home-coming. Jerusha has woven her own 
wedding dress of flawless blue broadcloth, the 
finest cloth she could weave. 

Lois Lenski, who tells about Betsy and 
her brother Thomas in A-Going to the 
Westward (Stokes), also began her career by 
illustrating children’s books after she had 
studied in New York and London. She grew 
up in a small Ohio town, but now she makes 
her home in an old Connecticut farmhouse 
near Harwinton, dating from 1790. She has 
studied and collected children’s books of long 
ago. Phebe Fairchild, Her Book (Stokes), 
Lois Lenski’s first historical book, and A-Go- 
ing to the Westward, her second, were in- 
spired by the old home and its surroundings. 
She has a young son for whose interest she en- 
joys making picture books. Do you know her 
A Little Girl of Nineteen Hundred (Stokes) 
and Little Family (Doubleday Doran) and 
W ashington Picture-Book (Coward-McCann) ? 

Betsy, in A-Going to the Westward, was a 
clever, capable, wise little twelve-year-old 
Yankee. Her mother thought that Betsy was 
old enough to scour pewter, boil a_ hasty 
pudding, sew, and knit. Unlike Jerusha’s 
home with puncheon floor—half-logs with 
their flat sides up—and hewn and plastered 
walls, Betsy's home was that of a_ well- 
to-do storekeeper and farmer in Connecticut. 
Betsy's father, Reuben Bartlett, was dressed 
in knee breeches and smallclothes, with silk 
hose and silver buckled slippers. He had 
worn his hair in a ribbon-tied queue ever 
since he was fourteen years old. But at 
the opening of the story Father has his hair 
cut, and with that a great change comes into 
the family. They join the procession of people 
who are a-going to the Westward. They travel 
by covered wagon and flat boat into the wil- 
derness of the Ohio country singing: 

“Tailors, tinkers, parsons, peddlers, 

"Sawyers, teamsters, smiths, and fiddlers, 

“Rich and poor and high and low— 

“All are bound for O-hi-o!” - 

Though Betsy had been loath to leave the 
comfortable Connecticut home, though it fel) 
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to her lot to help Thomas with his secret and, 
because of it, to be separated from her family 
in the wilderness, it was she who found con- 
tentment in the new home and cheered those 
near her with her happiness. 

Mrs. Frances Gaither, the author of Little 
Miss Cappo (Macmillan), grew up in Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi and loves the South. 
History is her main interest. Two of her books 
for boys and girls are Painted Arrow (Mac- 
millan), a story about the early days in Flor- 
ida, -and Scarlet Coat (Macmillan), the tale 
of La Salle’s attempt to build a colony on the 
Mississippi. Mrs. Gaither does a great deal 
of research for all of her books. She worked 
in the library of Salem College last year 
while she was writing Little Miss Cappo. 

Little Miss Cappo's family had come from 
Virginia through the Indian Nation to Ala- 
bama. They had a kitchen, dairy, pantry, sew- 
ing room, smokehouse, smithy, stable, Tom 
Sue’s house, chicken house, office, and rows 
of negro cabins, but they lived in a log house. 
The mahogany and inlaid furniture, the dam- 
ask hangings, the books, the silver and 
brass, the retinue of colored slaves, made a 
different setting than the cabin that Betsy 
called home, with her mother taking all the 
household burdens and with only hand-hewn 
furniture except the few pieces of maple and 
mahogany brought from Connecticut. 

Cathie, “little Miss Cappo,” shows her 
pluck and courage by deciding that she wants 
to go to school in far-away Salem, North Car- 
olina. She had always wished to go with the 
boys when they left on their play expeditions 
of adventure. Now, by saying that she wanted 
to go to school, “she felt at last that coveted, 
quivering excitement which, always when see- 
ing the boys setting forth, she had supposed 
to be the very essence of adventure.” 

She and her father travel on horseback for 
weeks through the wild country. Cathie finds 
Salem very different from Alabama. She had 
learned from her brothers not to be a tattle- 
tale and she had a happy time in boarding 
school after she became acquainted with the 
“day-keepers’” and the ‘room-company.” 

If you are interested in the folk songs in 
these three books, there is a volume called 
I Hear America Singing (Winston) collected 
by Ruth A. Barnes. 

Or some of you may want to read a history 
of the period that made possible all this 
“a-going to the Westward.” Try reading Etta 
L. Matthews’ Over the Blue Wall (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press.) 

Just one more thing. The Junior Book of 
Authors (Wilson) which you may find in 
your public library is an excellent place to 
look if you want to know the men and women 
who write books for you. 
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LEADING LADY 


dealing constantly with dire situations like 
your husband menacing your life with a razor, 
and your sons being sent often to jail, and 
your twins getting drowned while wading in 
a creek at the age of five. Those are just a 
few of Aunt Susan’s troubles, and any one of 
them would make me tense, but she is just 
as calm as a morning in May. 

“You look poorly, honey,” she said to me. 
“Ef'n I was you, I wouldn't go to the school- 
house and be in no play to-night.”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Susan,” I said, “I can’t back out 
now. If I did, it would ruin the play. No- 
body else knows my part.” 

“Plays ain’t so much, nohow,” said Aunt 
Susan. “Etn you ruint hit, the sun would 
risé to-morrow same as usual.” 

“That's a thought, Aunt Susan,” I said. 
“T'll try not to worry any more.” 

“Sh’o,” said Aunt Susan, expertly turning 
pieces of chicken in a skillet. “Tain’t nuthin’ 
in this world wuth all the worry you is done 
about that play, chile.” 


BUT when I got to the school that night 

and went into the dressing room, and 
all the girls were there, twittering with ex- 
citement, and the house began to fill up, and 
Miss Sally said, ‘The curtain is due to rise 
in eight minutes, girls,’ then my brave reso- 
lution not to worry was forgotten. I sat down 
weakly on a goods box and hoped to die 
before my first cue. 

Phoebe Hammit slipped out on the stage 
and took a peep at the audience through a 
hole in the curtain so small that no one on 
the other side could tell she was peeking. She 
turned and mysteriously crooked a finger at 
me. I sneaked out to where she was standing. 
She whispered, “Take a look. I’m sure that 
gorgeous-looking man, on the left center aisle 
seat, the sixth row back, must be Herold 
Palmer.” 

I put my eye to the hole, and it fell upon 
the handsomest man I have ever seen. I mean 
he looked almost like a double of Ronald 
Colman who is, as I may have told you, 
my Ideal. 

“Oh Phoebe,” I whispered, “I am in de- 
spair!” 

‘Move, and let me take another peek,”’ said 
Phoebe unsympathetically. At that moment 
Miss Sally called in a hoarse whisper, “Girls! 
Girls! Come here! It’s time for the first 
act to begin.” 

We flew back to the wings. My head 
roared like it does when I've been taking 
quinine, my knees shook, my hands trembled 
so that I could hardly hold the broad-brimmed 
leghorn hat I was supposed to carry in the 
first act. When I made my entrance, every- 
thing was a blur; then I heard myself repeat- 
ing my lines and, miraculously, they seemed 
to be the right ones. But, on the whole, the 
first act was pretty bad. Palmer Cook forgot 
his lines, which served him right for being so 
supercilious; I stepped on the ruffle of my 
skirt as I rose from my chair, and tore it; 
the Pomeranian snarled at me when I talked 
baby talk to him, and I fully expected him 
to bite me again. 

The second act went better—at least none 
of us forgot his lines. I got over my stage 
fright, and, for the first time, felt exhilarated 
by the presence of the handsome stranger on 
the left center aisle, and let myself go in the 
role of Miss Pratt. Everyone else seemed to 
limber up, too, and for a little while I thought 


the play was going to turn into a real success 
in spite of all my misgivings. 

But not so. The last act was, in every way, 
disastrous. Jeff Stevens had the part of the 
big fat lummox. (He didn’t have to act the 
part, he is just like that despicable character.) 
I suppose that, in his crude way, he was 
funny; the audience thought so, at least, and 
when they laughed it went to his head. He 
overplayed his part and added original re- 
marks that made the rest of us miss our cues, 
and finally sat down in the rope swing we 
had rigged up for the picnic scene. He was 
too heavy; the swing fell with a sickening 
crash, and, in falling, brought down the rose 
trellis coveréd with pink paper roses upon 
which we girls had worked for hours. Some- 
one had the presence of mind to draw the 
curtain while we propped it all up again. But, 
as you can well imagine, the accident had a 
very demoralizing effect upon the cast. We 
giggled with nervousness, the boys coughed 
and sputtered, and all of us got our lines 
mixed up. It was a nightmare that lasted 
twenty minutes. 

When the curtain fell at last, at long last, 
and put us and the audience out of our 
misery, Miss Sally was in a towering rage. 
“As long as I live I never will be induced to 
put on another play!” she said. “I knew that 
Jeff Stevens would manage to spoil every- 
thing. From the time he was a child of three, 
he has spoiled everything he touched. I re- 
member an Easter egg hunt I gave for my 
Sunday school class when he was still in 
rompers. Positively, he uprooted half the 
flowers in my garden.” 

“And just think,” I whispered to Phoebe, 
gulping back a sob, “we'll never have an- 
other chance to act before Herold Palmer as 
long as we live.” 

“You said you didn’t want to act before 
him,” said Phoebe with her mouth full of 
pins. (Phoebe had been disappointed when 
she was not given the part of Miss Pratt.) 
I suppose that, behind the scenes in profes- 
sional theaters, there must be some disagree- 
able and acrimonious scenes when a play is a 
failure. It is so easy to lay the blame on 
other people, and so hard to accept it oneself. 
Which makes me wonder if, after all, the life 
of an actress is the one above all others I 
would choose. I surreptitiously wiped away 
some tears and began to take off the dress 
I had worn in the last act. It was a love of 
a dress, in the style of 1910, a very sheer and 
billowing organdie with a deep yoke of val 
lace and a wide blue sash. I folded it back 
into its box, and laid on top of it the wide 
brimmed hat. 

Some one tapped at the door. It was 
Harry. “I'll take you home when you are 
ready,” he said. When I went out, he saw 
how I was feeling. He didn’t tease, he didn’t 
pretend he thought the play had been a suc- 
cess. He just said, “I'll bet you're hungry! 
Let's stop at the Blue Horse and get a sand- 
wich.” Harry is not what you could call 
glamorous—he is too matter-of-fact—but he 
certainly is tactful; and when you are feeling 
rather crushed, you know how to appreciate 
tact. 

My eyes were red, I didn’t want to see peo- 
ple, so we went out the side way. As we 
were crossing the sidewalk to get to Harry's 
car, we passed under a street lamp. Leaning 
against the lamp post, apparently waiting for 
someone, was a tired-looking, oldish man, 
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rather fat and very bald. He smiled at us 
in a friendly way, and we smiled back. Then, 
to my surprise, he spoke to me. “Young 
lady,” he said, “that was a good performance 
you gave us to-night, in the second act.” 

“Oh, thank you so much, sir,” I said. “I'm 
sorry the last act was such a flop.” 

“IT wouldn't let that disturb me,” he said. 
“Those little accidents will occur. We didn’t 
ask for a professional performance.” 

I wondered who the nice old man was. I 
liked his voice, which was kind and low- 
pitched and very tired sounding. “The rea- 
son it disturbs me so much,” I confided, “is 
that there was a man who is a professional in 
Hollywood, in the audience. His name is 
Herold Palmer. You may have heard of 
him, he’s very noted.” 


‘VE heard of him,” said the old man, 

nodding. “You needn't take him too seri- 
ously. Besides, I can assure you that Herold 
Palmer—and other people—like fresh, natural, 
enthusiastic work on the stage, as elsewhere. 
Your work at its best to-night had remark- 
able vitality.” 

“Oh, you are so kind, sir,” I said, simply 
dizzy with restored self-confidence. ‘Do you 
think I might some day learn to be a good 
actress?” 

“Stranger things have happened,” he said, 
lighting a cigarette. ‘The way to start is not 
to imitate Garbo, though, or anyone. Study 
hard, read history, read poetry, read the Bible, 
and try to understand the life around you. 
And some day, who can tell? Herold Palmer 
may find himself in a crowded theater, watch- 
ing you take your curtain calls.” 

A big, handsome car drove up to the curb, 
he lifted his hat and went to get into it. 
Palmer Cook was driving it, and was he en- 
joying himself! In the rear seat sat that gor- 
geous looking stranger, the one Phoebe had 
pointed out to me from the peep hole. My 
heart did a somersault. I clutched Harry's 
arm. “That's Herold Palmer!” I whispered. 
“I do believe that gentleman is traveling with 
him, I never saw him before.” 

“Nice old man,” said Harry. “He seems 
to know a good bit about the acting profession 
himself.” 

“Wasn't he encouraging?” I said. “I'll re- 
member him with gratitude all my life. But 
oh, Harry, if I could just have met Mr. 
Palmer! I would never have had the courage, 
though. I know he was disgusted.” 

“You should have leaped on the running 
board cf his car just now and got his auto- 
graph at least,’ Harry assured me. “Don't 
let a little thing like a visiting celebrity get 
you to feeling inferior. You didn’t tear 
down the scenery—Jeff did that, the big fat- 
head.” 

When we got to the Blue Horse, which is 
the nearest thing we have to a night club and 
has the best food in town, I realized 1} fad 
been fasting all day and that I was starving. 

“How about a nice thick steak?’ asked 
Harry. 

With joy, I agreed to the suggestion. I 
know it is usually best to stick to a sandwich 
as most boys seem to live in a state of acute 
financial embarrassment, but Harry really 
earns enough to buy a steak when necessary. 

While we were eating, Palmer Cook swept 
grandly up in the big car, and came in and 
stopped at our table. 

“Have a seat (Continued on page 50) 





SMART IDEAS FOR A MIDWINTER WARDROBE 














{ 833 includes both the slip and 
the pantie. Very easy to make 
and very fine in ft. Slip is 
dart-fitted. In sizes 12 to 42. 


1377 makes the perfect little 
print to brighten your days now 
and later. Princess lines—high 
pockets. Sizes are 12 to 20. 


1466 uses horizontal tucks for 
trimming, according to fash- 
ion’s latest decree. Built-up 
neck-line. Designed in 14 to 44. 


1336 gives you a whole bevy of 
little boleros to dress up your 
simplest frocks and your best 
ones. Designed in sizes 12 to 20. 





Each fifteen cents a Z . Each fifteen cents 
These Hollywood patterns especially selected for readers of this magazine, can be purchased through 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. Be sure to state size when ordering. 
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HOW TO RAISE 


$10 


OR MORE! 


Wouldn't you like to be of spe- 
cial service to your club or 
troop, by devoting some of your 
spare time to a practical and 
mutually beneficial plan for 
raising funds? 

Wouldn't you like to know how 
our successful AMERICAN GIRL 
QUAINT SHOP PLAN has 
enabled girls to raise over 
TWENTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS last year? 


Write to: 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Dept. AG—4 
14 West 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


as follows: 


Please tell me about the 
American Girl Quaint Shop 
Plan for raising money. My 
inquiry puts me under no ob- 
ligation. 

















Special Prize for 
STAMP COLLECTORS 





This Box of some 3000 
Stamps FREE 


UST show The American Girl to girls you 

know, and see if they don’t enjoy it as you 
do. When you have secured two new subscrip- 
tions (they may choose 8 months for $1.00, or 
1 year for $1.50, or 2 years for $2.00), send us 
the two names and addresses, together with the 
money you have received for the subscriptions. 
We will then send you your box of stamps, the 
instant we receive the TWO new American 
Girl subscriptions. 


Dept. S, THE AMERICAN GIRL 
14 West 49 Street, N. Y. C. 
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Shopping Shuth 
BY ANNA COYLE 


Straight from Paris your Shopping Sleuth 
brings you the last word in smart accessories. 
Bright scarves, crisp embroidered collars, 
hand-made belts with kidskin collars to match, 
striking costume jewelry, give the Parisian 
that added touch of smartness for which she 
is famous. And, of course, I am going to tell 
you how to have these accessories yourself. 


A Bright Scarf 


With a bright-hued yarn scarf tied softly 
under her chin the French girl is ready for 
school, for a walk on the Champs-Elysées 
with her parents, for skating, or riding her 
bicycle. One attractive scarf and mitten set is 
hand crocheted in four colors of yarn—rust, 
brown, maize, and leaf green. To make the 
scarf, start with a crochet chain about thirty 
inches long in green, turn and work down one 
side and up the other in a double crochet 
stitch in green. This makes the two center 
rows of the scarf. Continue to work up and 
down the scarf, with alternate rows of green, 
maize, brown, and rust. The mittens carry 
out the same idea, starting at the wrist and 
working around the point. They are made 
long enough to roll warmly around the wrist. 


Crisp Embroidered Collars 
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Crisp collars make the most of a simple 
frock or sweater. Small round ones are made 
of white or plaid linen or cotton, stiffly 
starched. Even more French than these are 
the ones with a touch of hand embroidery. 
For a strictly tailored effect there is nothing 
like the little round collar of kidskin or Eng- 
lish doeskin, hemmed at the edge with a sad- 
dle stitch. I have discovered a handicraft 
shop where these leather collars will be cut to 
order in brown or black kidskin, or in red or 
green English doeskin. I have also found an 
embroidery guild where collars and many 
other pieces of embroidery are stamped on 
linen, all ready for working. 


COSTE IVETE 


Nickel Silver Bracelet 


In costume jewelry, the wide silver brace- 
lets took my eye in Paris. The one shown 
here is etched in an artistic heart-like leaf 
design. This is just one of five interesting 
designs on a lesson sheet that may be had for 
a few cents. Bracelet blanks of nickel silver 
are inexpensive, compared with the value of 
the finished article, and may be had in one- 
half inch to one and one-half inch widths. 


Shopping List—Write to-day for a shopping list that 
will tell you where the materials for the articles describ- 
ed here may be obtained. Be sure to send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Shopping Sleuth, The 
American Girl, 14 West 49th Street, New York City. 
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CRAFTSMAN OUTFITS 


Get these fascinating big sets. Learn 
skilled craft work. Make money selling 
finished products. 
@ HOT SPOT Woodburning 
Modern electric pen burns designs on 
wood, leather, cork, etc. Outfit includes 
wood, paint, patterns. Complete set mak- 
ing Pair of Bookends, What-Not Rack 
and 2 Plaques, $2.00. 
® HAMMERED BRASS 
Plywood plaques and non-tarnishable 
jewelers’ metals, with patterns, hammer, 
tools, full equipment for ‘‘raised metal 
work.’’ Complete set making Pair of 
Bookends and 5 Plaques, $2.00. 
@ SOLDIER CASTING 
Large 3 figure mould, clamps, handles, 
supply of lead, paints, brushes, electric 
ladle for making any number of big lead 
soldiers. Complete $2.00 

At your dealers’ or send money order to 


RAPAPORT BROS. 


701-G W. Ohio St., Chicago 














BRACELETS 


Make your own from nickle silver—etched, 
sawed or hammered 
4’ .06c ea. .66c per doz. 1’’ .10c ea. $1.10 per doz. 
%’’ .08c ea. .88c per doz. 1\\’’.12cea. $1.30 per doz. 
'o’’ .14c ea. $1.55 per doz. 
Postage extra—free directions with bracelets 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 














193 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
EMBROIDERED 


SMAR COLLARS 


made easily with our attractive designs, stamped on linen and 
—_ for working. Also scarfs, aprons, luncheon sets and other pat- 
terns at wholesale prices. J the Embroide: and makeit your 
hobby. Also chance to earn extra money for yourself or your troop by 
selling our stamped goods. Buy at wholesale prices, postage prepaid 
and sel! to your friends. Sales guaranteed or your money refunded. 
Send postcard now for FREE ns al describing beautiful patterns 
and materials; also our money making 


EMBROIDERY GUILD, Dept. 258 
740 Broadway New York City 









UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 
Radio City 1270 Sixth Ave. 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 











For Rug and Hand-Knit- 


ting at bargain prices. 
Samples and Knitting 
Directions FREE. 

BARTLETT YARN MILLS 


Box C, Harmony, Maine 





FINEST QUALITY a SAVE MONEY 
LOWEST PRICES YA N S BUY DIRECT 
Send for our COLOR CHART before placing orders for yarns. 
Princess Yarn Co., 49 Essex St., N.Y.C. Dept. AG-1 










WO PINS FOR YOUR CLUB / 


Wines Oats tote et ow ae = 4 
1 dignified emblem—a symbol of 
pee rere hata metre 
be proud to wear 300 beautuful modern demgne 
Write Today for Free 1938 Catalog! 


pacman 0906. com 














LOW AND NON-ROYALTY PLAYS 


for amateurs. Details from 
E. Dickinson, 11 James St., Rochester, N.Y. 








600 FREE Samples 
Write CRESCENT YARNS 
Mascher St., Phila, Pa 


Prices Ke 
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FROM A FAR COUNTRY 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE: I, Wendy Wads- 


worth and my pal, Genevieve Scott, have great 
fun with THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

We both live in this desert country and do 
nothing but play tennis and read. So you can 
imagine how pleased we are to get THE 
AMERICAN GiRL and to hear about America. 

We both like the Bushy and Lofty stories 
best. Then comes Byng. We liked the ending 
of The House by the Road and are looking 
forward to the next serial. 

Of the articles we liked The Illustrator’s 
Job best, but Movie Magic was a close second. 

I've been receiving THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for two years now and I love it. We don't 
have Girl Scouts here, but I hope I can join 
when I get back to the United States. 

Wendy Wadsworth 


*SEE PAGE EIGHT, MARY 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN: I am fourteen 
and have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL for one 
year. I think it’s grand. 

I am especially fond of the articles and I 
always read them first. I like those concerned 
with nature and photography the best, such as 
Bird Shots, How to Plan Your Garden, and 
those by Florence Page Jaques. I wish the 
magazine would publish more articles about 
birds and nature.* 

The second thing I always read is the serial ; 
then, of course, the grand stories, such as the 
Detective Club and Bushy and Lofty. 

I always enjoy the departments, In Step 
with the Times and A Penny for Your 
Thoughts; and also the articles by Hazel 
Rawson Cades and Beatrice Pierce's articles 
on etiquette. 

*My favorite hobby is birds. I am going to 
have a feeding station this winter so I can 
watch the birds more closely. I am also in- 
terested in photography, interior decoration 
and drawing, and I love nature. 

Mary Winkleman 


WE’RE THINKING OF YOU, ENID 


SHANGHAI, CHINA: I thought I would write 
to you again to tell you how much I have en- 
joyed THE AMERICAN GiRL this summer. I 
liked very much Captured—One British Dog, 
as I am very interested in dogs. I like the 
Phyl and Meg stories, too. 

This summer we went to Tsingtao for our 
vacation in the middle of July and we took 
our latest AMERICAN GIRL with us. While 


we were up there, the terrible war started here 
and we had to refugee there a month, during 
which time we didn’t get any AMERICAN 
Girt, or American mail. 

Our house where we live in Chapei was 
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broken into by soldiers and probably bombed 
so we don’t expect to see anything of ours 
again. Our servants took out our clothes, 
towels, a few pictures, and our dog and birds. 
The cats were left on the compound to care 
for themselves. 

Anyway, when we got back to Shanghai on 
September twenty-seventh, we got two AMER- 
ICAN GiRLs after a few days. We only have 
three story books out and the rest are in 
Chapei, so we pored over our two maga- 
zines and have been doing so ever since. 

We are in the International Settlement and 
are quite a distance away from the fighting, 
but we can hear the low rumble of cannon 
and the airplanes flying. Before we came 
here we had cholera shots, as the disease is in 
an epidemic stage here. The refugees (Chi- 
nese) certainly are a lot on the streets, so it 
can be seen why diseases are spread easily. 

School opened Friday, two weeks after it 
was supposed to open. I have five in my 
class, while last year I had about forty. Our 
French teacher is not back, so during that 
period we have study hall. 

I belong to the Pinecone Troop of Girl 
Scouts. This year I was to be patrol leader, 
but I can’t now as there are no Scouts. 

I am sorry that I can’t answer letters peo- 
ple send me, but postage in China is twenty- 
five cents. Also I don’t have much time. 

Enid Lowe 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Jersey Crry, New Jersey: The November 
issue was scrumptious and that’s putting it 
mildly! Best of all was Stuffed Shirt. Please 
never, never leave out a Midge story. Those, 
and the Bushy and Lofty stories, are grand! 
Next comes Sue Sails for Home. Now that 
Sue's home, please make her visit places in 
America, or stay at home and go to school 
and have fun. But whatever you do, don’t 
drop her out, now she’s home. This story was 
almost as good as Sue Goes to Switzerland. 
Plus the Infantry comes next. The others 
are perfect, but this is excellent. And how 
could I forget Jean and Joan? Here's three 
cheers for them! Mary Cummings 


NO, WE WON’T LEAVE OUT 
‘**A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS’ AGAIN! 


Boone, Iowa: For three years I have been a 
subscriber and booster of THE AMERICAN 
Girt and I enjoy it as much as any fourteen- 
year-old freshman girl could. 

My favorite stories are, of course, the 
Bushy and Lofty ones, followed closely by 
Midge and her adventures. I also think the 
Bobo Witherspoon stories are so cunning. 
Doesn’t she make you feel as if she were a 
close friend ? 
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I especially enjoy the Beatrice Pierce eti- 
quette articles. Do let's have more. Also some 
more covers by S. Wendell Campbell. The 
article in the October issue by Mildred Adams, 
on writing for the papers, caught my eye as I 
have literary ambitions. 

I missed A Penny for Your Thoughts this 
month, By all means don’t leave it out again. 
Wasnt the picture of Longfellow and his 
daughter Edith a good one in the November 
issue ? 

All in all, I could keep on forever telling 
how my girl friends and I, myself, enjoy THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. “Long may it wave!” 

Wilmet Gerrard 


FAVORITES 


PurpINn, Missouri: I have taken THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL for three years and have not yet 
written you a letter to tell how much I 
appreciate the fine stories and articles. But 
here goes a long one! 

This has to cover the entire three years so 
I'll start at the firs. The Heedless Haydens 
was the very best serial I ever read. Troubled 
Waters was good, too. 

Of the story series, I think Bushy and Lofty 
are best. The Squibnocket Bunch is awfully 
good—and that, of course, includes Phyl and 
Meg. The best of these was The Gold Flower 
Basket. (1 don’t like the F. A. D’s., or the 
Detective Club stories, very well.) Midge 
stories are just grand, but Ellen Wakefield 
stories aren’t so good. 

I like the jokes, caption contest, and In 
Step with the Times very well. Jean and Joan 
are just perfect—the most original way of 
telling what's coming! 

Now come the articles! Girl Bites Dog was 
the best ever, and Beatrice Pierce’s etiquette 
articles are tops. Betty Joe Edens 


A WORD OF THANKS 


CHURCHDOWN, ENGLAND: I believe it was in 
1935 that I had a letter published in the in- 
ternational number of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and since then I have received more than one 
hundred letters from American Girl Scouts 
and others. 

You will appreciate the fact that I could 
not answer the letters of all these people who 
were kind enough to write me, and I am hop- 
ing now that my apologies may reach at least 
some of them through the medium of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. I passed a number of the 
letters on to a Guide Captain and I believe 
her Guides were keenly interested and wrote 
to some of my correspondents. I would be 
very grateful if my thanks for all these letters 
might be conveyed, together with my regret 
that I have been unable to answer them. 

Lillian Bell 
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FRIEND FROM OUT OF TOWN 


underclothes in the family bathroom and leav- 
ing them there to dry. In many households 
this is done, but in others the practice is 
frowned upon because of the unsightly aspect. 

Remember that you are the link between 
your family and your guest. It is your re- 
sponsibility to see that she is informed of 
your ways. Sometimes this will take great 
tact On your part, but you will be doing your 
guest a real kindness by letting her know what 
your family does and does not approve of. 
There is scarcely a household that does not 
have its eccentricities. A stranger may be used 
to very different customs in her own home, 
and she will have no way of knowing yours 
unless you explain them to her. 

Your parents, for instance, may be partic- 
ular about sitting down to meals on time. 
Your father may have certain business en- 
gagements that make promptness necessary. 
A word to your guest will make the situation 
easy for her. She will not offend your parents 
by being late and they will like her all the 
better. There may be a favorite chair your 
father always uses. There may be a strong 
feeling against turning on the radio at its loud- 
est pitch, or playing it late at night. Perhaps 
your father says ‘grace’ before beginning a 
meal. The guest, unaccustomed to the saying 
of grace before meals, may suddenly burst out 
with a story just as the prayer is begun. Or 
your guest may offer food to your dog at the 
table, because she does it at home. Unless 
you tell her she will not know that this prac- 
tice is strictly against the rules in your house- 
hold. Think of the many little details of your 
home life that may be different from hers and 
simply mention them whenever the occasion 
arises, 

There may be other small ways in which 
you should show your thoughtfulness. If, for 
example, your guest must share the family 
bath room, ask her on the first evening of her 
visit when she likes to take her baths. Then, 
after you have arranged the time as weil as 
possible to suit her and your family as well, 
tell her when the bath room will be free for 
her use. 


IF you notice that a costume your guest 

plans to wear—to a tea, for example— 
will be shabby-looking beside your own smart 
new outfit, say nothing about it, but quietly 
put on something not so new and dashing. 
If you find that her tennis game is so poor 
that it embarrasses her, miss a few balls while 
you try to think of something else to do that 
will be more fun for both of you. 

One very important question that may arise 
in connection with the entertainment of your 
house guest is the tiresome old question of 
money. There are things which you can afford 
and things which you cannot. It is never good 
taste to do the things that are a strain on the 
family finances. The type of meals which you 
serve should not be particularly different from 
the kind you have every day. There might be 
flowers on the table and special dishes in 
honor of your guest from time to time, things 
she likes particularly. Your mother may ask 
her to suggest a menu for a meal now and 
then in the endeavor to find out her favorite 
foods. If she has come from a distance, she 
may be interested in the dishes that you enjoy 
and that are new to her. Old Virginia spoon- 
bread is often a treat to a Middle Westerner; 
New England pot roast may be a novelty to a 
girl from Seattle; seafood is something special 
which the inland person may appreciate high- 








ly. The things you do in honor of your guest 
can be inexpensive and yet show that you 
think her visit worthy of a little celebration 
and notice. In the main, however, you give 
your friend the hospitality of your home as it 
is regularly run. If you are accustomed to 
riding in an old car, you take her about in it 
without apology, even though you know she 
rides in a luxurious car at home. For you are 
sharing with her the genuine atmosphere of 
your home. To apologize for it, is to spoil it. 
If you enjoy it, she will. 


HE nature of the entertainment you plan 

for your guest depends on where you 
live, what you can afford, and what your guest 
enjoys. If you live in the city, no doubt you 
will take her to the theater, if that is one of 
your usual pleasures. The sights of a city are 
usually interesting to a newcomer. A trip to 
a museum, or to the zoo, may be fun if she is 
in the mood for sightseeing. Refresh your 
mind as to important and interesting informa- 
tion about the places you might go to see. In 
a big city there are many spots that strangers 
find fascinating, but local townspeople hardly 
know exist. Of course you do not want to 
deluge your visitor with a lot of figures about 
your town having the largest tombstone quarry 
in the country; or the greatest ice-cream soda 
consumption per capita of any city in the 
world! Try to think of the human and color- 
ful things that make your community differ- 
ent, and show those things to your visitor. 
Perhaps you know a place from which you get 
an unusually beautiful view of a skyline, or a 
bridge. There may be a real Old-World res- 
taurant where the food is unlike anything 
either of you ever have at home. Perhaps there 
are shops that are unique in their way; or a 
lovely old church with tombstones in the 
churchyard that date back to Colonial days. 
You will know, or can find out, what there is 
to see and enjoy. Do not overdo the sight- 
seeing, however, especially if you live in a 
large city and there are many, many things to 
see. See some of them, and leave the rest for 
future visits. 

But suppose you live in the country, and 
your visitor is a city girl, A sail on the lake, 
a walk through the woods accompanied by a 
dog, a visit to a “sugar bush” in sap-running 
season, a country auction, a berry-picking ex- 
pedition, these may be the things that will be 
most interesting to do and to remember after- 
ward. 

There should be a certain amount of choice 
given to your visitor. The vague question, 
“What would you like to do?” is much too 
difficult. Let it be, “Would you rather do this 
definite thing, or that definite thing?’ Phras- 
ing the alternatives in this way is far more 
courteous because it lets your friend know 
what is convenient, and makes her feel that 
either choice will be pleasant for you. 

Perhaps you decide to give a dance in your 
guest’s honor. Or possibly a tea. Find out 
from her whether she has any friends in town 
whom she would like you to invite. You may 
not know her friends, but if they are about 
your own age and congenial to her, they 
should fit in nicely with your crowd, too, and 
it is gracious for you to include them. 

When you are planning refreshments for 
your party, your guest may have some good 
ideas to help out with your own. She may 
enjoy helping you make the sandwiches or the 
salad. It will make her feel at home in your 
house to have a share with you in the plans 
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and preparations for the party you are giving. 

After the party, it may be that some of your 
friends will want to entertain for your guest. 
With your own arrangements for your guest 
added to the invitations of your friends, you 
may find that the problem soon becomes one 
of having any leisure time. Most guests like 
to have a few moments when there is nothing 
“going on.”” Try to see to it that your young 
friend has a little time to herself. Perhaps she 
will want to write a letter home. Show her 
where there is writing paper, and let her know 
that for an hour or two, or for a whole morn- 
ing, she is free to wander about, to read, to 
write letters, or to knit. Give her time, also, 
to get acquainted with your parents so that 
they may feel they really know her. 

Your guest may have friends in town whom 
she would like to telephone and make arrange- 
ments to see. Let her feel at liberty to make 
appointments if she wishes. Her friends need 
not include you in their invitation to her, al- 
though they may do so and probably will. 
You may decline if you think your guest and 
her friends would have a better time remi- 
niscing without you. 

Some morning, perhaps the morning after 
a dance, the nicest thing you could do for 
your friend is to give her a chance to sleep 
until noon. Not everyone enjoys sleeping in 
the morning, but those who do, find it most 
delightful. You might bring up a tray with 
breakfast, a very light one, and say: “After 
you have this, please go back to sleep again. 
I will call you for lunch.” 


IF you've never fixed a breakfast tray for a 
sleepy guest and taken it to her room with 
the assurance that she is to have a morning in 
bed, you have missed doing one of the little 
things which usually brings undying grati- 
tude. Let the tray look attractive with spot- 
less linen, the hot dishes piping hot and the 
cold ones nicely chilled. Put the hot drink in 
a small covered pot. Have the main course on 
a plate with an inverted bowl set over it to 
keep the food warm. Put on the necessary 
silver, a fresh napkin, a tiny pair of salt and 
pepper shakers; and if it is summer, go out 
and cut a few sweet-smelling flowers and 
place them in a diminutive vase on the tray. 
Before your guest goes home, if her visit 
is a fairly long one and she has been enter- 
tained by your friends in town, the two of you 
should take an afternoon to call on the girls 
who have been your hostesses. It may not 
occur to your young visitor to suggest this 
herself, or she may wait for you to make the 
suggestion. Perhaps both of you have been 
having such a good time that you have not 
thought of making calls, but it is a courteous 
way of showing that you are appreciative of 
the things people have done to make your 
guest’s visit pleasant for her and for you. 

At last will come the day when your guest 
must go home. You take her to the station 
and possibly you provide her with something 
to read on her journey. If she has to travel 
all day on a local train and will have no good 
chance to get a lunch en route, you or your 
mother present her with a neat box containing 
dainty sandwiches wrapped in waxed paper, 
and perhaps some cookies and an apple. 

“Come again next year!” may be your part- 
ing words. If you have done your part as 
hostess and your guest has done hers, you are 
truly sorry to see her go. And as you turn 
home you are already looking ahead to other 
happy visits in the future. 
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FOOTNOTES ON FOOTLIGHTS 


mobile lower jaws. Along with all these 
things, they know how to use their lips. 

The best way I know to train the lips is by 
reading poetry. Select a poem that has a good 
musical swing. “A Song of Sherwood,” by 
Alfred Noyes, is probably the best one I 
know for lip exercise. 

Let's open our books to it. Has everybody 
found the page? All right. Let’s begin. Read 
very, very slowly, with exaggerated lip move- 
ment. No, Susan, you're going too fast. It 
should take minutes and minutes to read one 
poem. Divide every word into all its syl- 
lables and pronounce each one carefully. Use 
your lips until they poke out in a regular lit- 
tle pig’s snout under your nose when you 
push the sound through them. Push hard on 
such sounds as sh, b, p. 

Some sounds are what we call “smile 
sounds.” These are d, d, i, ah. To form 
these, life the corners of the upper lip as 
though you were smiling. When reading 
poetry with this exaggerated lip movement, 
be sure to smile a big Pollyanna smile when- 
ever you come to these sounds. 

Long e almost closes the lips and teeth, 
and the breath is thrown up against the roof 
of the mouth, toward the back, rather than 
pushed out. Can you do all these things? 
Not at first, perhaps, but they’re worth work- 
ing at. 

Of course the poem you read will become 
a mere sing-song without any expression at 
all, but, for the time being, you are using it 
merely as a lip exercise. Remember, always 
make good use of the lips in forming words. 
The person who talks with the mouth almost 
closed is certain to be misunderstood a good 
deal of the time. 
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game when Adele came in with Miss Simpson, 
Bud, and another young woman. 

‘Midge, come here and meet Miss Simpson 
and her sister, Mrs. Hartley. This is my kid 
sister who hopes, some day, to make Con- 
way.” 

“I'm sure, if she’s as good at studies as she 
is at ping pong, she'll make Phi Beta Kappa,” 
laughed the president. 

Midge smiled back at her adoringly. What 
lovely eyes! One could look way into them 
and see how splendid Miss Simpson was, un- 
til it made a girl want to be splendid, too. 

Quentin was introduced and the little 
group chatted in a most marvelous way as if 
they were all contemporaries. 

“I was telling Miss Simpson about the 
Conway College March you composed, 
Midge,” boasted Adele. “There’s a piano, 
play it for her.’ Her glance shifted from the 
piano to the mittens, and there was victory in 
her smile. 

“Yes, I'm so much interested. Do play it,” 
echoed Prexy Simp. 

Midge shook her head. 

“Of course you can,” chided Adele. “The 
march is no work of genius, but it’s childish 
of you to have to be coaxed.” 

Midge felt the blood pound in her ears. 
If she confessed, Miss Simpson would think, 
rightly, she never should have come. 

“No, I can’t,” she insisted sharply. ‘And, 
anyway, I’m going tobogganing with Quen- 
tin. I'll meet you outside, Tin.”’ 


Another thing! If you want to speak 
clearly, you must remember to hold the head 
up. A chin tucked in against the throat 
paralyzes the lower jaw. Besides, it gives 
you a frightened look. 

Keep your hands away from your face, too, 
especially when you are speaking. A hand 
over the lips makes one look ill-at-ease. Don’t 
make unnecessary gestures that have no 
meaning. Remember, quiet hands make few 
blunders, 


F, on the stage, you have occasion to point 

to some object, be sure your eyes fol- 
low your hand. In other words, look at the 
object you are indicating with your hand. 
Gestures start from the shoulder, the move- 
ment flows down the arm, and the wrist 
leads the hand. Try that. Say, “Will you 
sit here, Mrs. Brown?” while you indicate a 
chair. At first, if you follow this rule, your 
gesture will be very large. You will make a 
great swoop as you point out the chair—try 
to cut it down. Remember, in this day and 
age of restraint, most of our gestures are 
small, but we need a flowing movement to be 
graceful. 

Now we come to feet. Big feet, little feet 
—they may all appear to advantage upon the 
stage if we know how to handle them prop- 
erly. Shall we all sit down? Be careful not 
to press your toes together while you leave 
your heels a long way apart. Feet look 
graceful placed side by side when one is 
sitting down. Or they may be crossed easily 
at the ankles. 

Of course, if you are playing an eccentric 
part you may violate all the rules I have 
given you. An ugly duckling will probably 
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sit with toes together and heels apart. She 
will not want to use graceful gestures, but 
jerky ones. She may want to stand with a 
hoilow chest. But we are not concerned with 
ugly ducklings now. We are all bent upon 
being swans. 

Now we come to the problem of walking 
on the stage. Many amateurs seem to be- 
come semi-paralyzed from the knees down 
the minute they find themselves facing an 
audience. They shuffle along as though their 
precious toes would be bitten off if they 
dared put them out in front of them. When 
you walk about on the stage, pick out your 
destination, such as a desk, a window, a chair, 
and move toward it purposefully, putting the 
feet down, left, right, left, right. Another 
thing! If you happen to kick up a rug, take a 
moment to smooth it out, usually with your 
foot, just the way you would in your own 
home. Don’t leave it ruffled up for another 
actor to stumble over. 

If you have to move upstage, don’t be 
afraid of turning your back to the audience. 
I once acted as judge at a one-act play con- 
test during which one of the girl players hap- 
pened to drop a ball of yarn. It rolled 
downstage. Of course she had to pick it up, 
but once she had it in her hand, she was in a 
quandary. How was she to get back to her 
chair, which was upstage? She hesitated for 
a moment, and finally she backed up until she 
felt the chair behind her. Then she flopped 
into it. She could, of course, have turned and 
walked to the chair with her back to the 
audience. 

And now, I th'nk we're ready for that first 
rehearsal at last. Places for the first act, ev- 
eryone! Lights! Curtain! 


A FINGER IN ART 


In the cold of the late afternoon she sank 
on the top step and tried to blink away the 
tears before they fell. What would Prexy 
Simp think of her? 

A little girl in a sky-blue suit, who had 
been piling snow on her sled, climbed up the 
steps and sat beside her. 

“I like you!” She gazed at Midge with soft 
eyes like Miss Simpson’s. “I like your vase.” 

“My what?” Midge asked guiltily. 

“Your vase. You have a pretty vase.” 

“How do you know? Who told you?” 
Midge demanded sternly. 

“IT see it my own self,’ answered the child, 
patting Midge’s cheek with a damp mitten. 

“Oh, you mean my face,” Midge breathed 
with relief. 

Quentin came up the path, dragging the 
toboggan, and looked up at her with a wor- 
ried expression. 

“What's eating you, Midge? Spill the dope 
to your Uncle Dudley.” 

“T'll tell you, Tin, later,” she promised, for 
the door had opened and she could hear 
Adele's laugh. A moment later she was sur- 
rounded by the same little group. Prexy Simp 
and her sister, Bud and Adele. 

“They've persuaded us to take one ride with 
you, Midge,’ explained Miss Simpson, as 
amiable as if she had not just been insulted. 

“I want to go, too, Auntie dear,” begged 
the little girl, jumping up ‘and down. 
“Mummy, I want to go!” 

“No, Joy darling,” refused Mrs. Hartley, 


“you wait here. Mummy doesn’t want her 
Dresden doll all smashed to bits.” 

The words had an ominous sound to Midge. 
Smashed to bits! She hadn't any right to 
smash an art treasure for a little fun. Hadn't 
she promised herself to be careful only a few 
minutes ago? 

“Come on,” called Bud. 

“I'm not going,” Midge said dully. “I'll 
stay and take care of Joy.” 

“That isn’t necessary,” Miss Simpson in- 
sisted, studying her with a puzzled frown. 

But Midge shook her head and Adele ex- 
plained, “No use coaxing her—she has a 
stubborn streak on today.” As they started 
their trek uphill, Adele added, “She’s usually 
a cheerful cherub, but you know—fifteen is 
such a difficult age.” 

Drearily Midge watched them mount the 
summit. The slide ran close to the club house 
from the top of the ninth hole, down the 
first hill, up and over the plateau where she 
was, and down a steeper incline. She could 
hear their laughter ringing over the white 
expanse. Oh, what fun! 

“I want to tobargin, too,” mourned the 
little girl, and trailed her sled over to the 
edge of the glistening slide. 

Midge glued her eyes on the five dots 
noisily arranging themselves on the tobog- 
gan. Then they were off, their shouts pre- 
ceding them. She could almost feel the rush- 
ing air, wind like velvet pushing against her 
face, the thrill of (Continued on page 49) 
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True Enough 


TEACHER: Mary, de- 
fine “average.” 

Mary: An average 
is a place that hens 
lay on. 

TEACHER: My dear 
child, what do you 
mean? 

Mary: But it says 
so in my book! 

TEACHER: Really! 
Read what it says in 
your book, 

Mary: “A hen will 
lay on an average, one 
egg every other day”. 
—Sent by CaroL Fos- 
TER, Fairfield, Con- 


necticut, 
Aren’t We All? 
A teacher asked for 


sentences using the 
word “beans.” 


‘My father grows beans,” 


girl of the class. 


‘My mother cooks beans,” said another. 
Then a third piped up, “We are all human 
ERNESTINE M. WHITE, 
Lumberton, North Carolina. 


beans.”—Sent by 

















The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Ominous 


An American literature teacher was 
giving an assignment. “To-morrow we 
shall take the life of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,” she said. “Come prepared.” — 
Sent by Caro. HeruM, Dolliver, lowa. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 











said the bright 


vania. 


Of Course 


TEACHER: What's a Grecian Urn? 
PupIL: It depends on what he does.—Sent 
by Nancy CASTERLINE, Belmont, New York. 


Unfortunately Not 


TEACHER: Milly, give me a sentence using 


“archaic.” 


MILLy: We can’t eat archaic and have it, 
too.—Sent by JANE CARSTENS, Sacramento, 


California. 


A Mouthful 


TEACHER: 
vacuum is? 


head.—Sent by 
wood, Minnesota. 





He A greed 


TEACHER: If you 
subtract fourteen from 
one hundred and six- 
teen, what is the dif- 
ference? 

PuPIL: Yeah, I 
think it’s a lot of fool- 
ishness, too.—Sent by 
ANNE C. CARTER, 
Danville, Illinois. 


No Comeback 


TEACHER: How old 
were you on your last 
birthday, John? 

JOHN: Seven, Miss 
Blank. 


TEACHER: And how | 
old will you be on| 


your next birthday ? 
JOHN: Nine. 
TEACHER: Non- 


sense! If you were sev- | 


en on your last birth- 


day, how can you be nine on your next? | 
JOHN: Well, you see, I'm eight to-day. | 
—Sent by Lois MINICK, Carlisle, Pennsyl- | 


Pro bably 


Edith, will you tell me what a 


EpirH: I don’t know, but I have it in my 
VIRGINIA OVERSON, Glen- 


Sarcasm 


TEACHER: Your recitation reminds me of 


Quebec. 


ETHEL: How is that? 


TEACHER: 


Built 


on a bluff.—Sent by 


BERTHA SILVERBERG, St. Paul, Minnesota. © 


Almost! 


TEACHER: Tom, please put whatever you 


have in your mouth into the waste basket. 


Tom: I wish I could. 


Sent by RuBy KINDELBERGER, Porter, Minne- 


sola, 


It's a toothache.— 


Mississippi. 


TEACHER: What is a despot? 
MuRriEL: It's a place where the train comes 
in.—Sent by BARBARA HINTON, Sanatorium, 


a Ge LGB 
,? 4-TRANSPARENT 
q 


Practical and popular 
for use with stamp or 
photo albums. Quick, 
easy, safe. Senior style, 
in black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia, and 
ivory, 40 to the pkg.; 
gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. Regular and Junior 
styles, colors as above, 100 to pkg.; gold and silver, 
60 to pkg. Transparent corners, 80 to the pkg. 

A dime a pkg. in stores everywhere in the U. 8. 
Send us 10c (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


REGULAR + JUNIOR 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 





a 


and Club pins and rings 
Pin No. Ci5 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 
pintes $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per Doz. 


in and Guard Silver Plated $9.00 per Doz. Ring No. 
R518 Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112C Fulton St. 
New York, N. Y. 








m= WHO CRACKED THE— 


NOVEMBER NUT? 
The girls who submitted cap- 


tions for the eleventh Nutcracker- 
Suite Caption Contest seemed to 
have had fun with their answers. 
The winning title is “Pardon—isn't 
this to be a costume party?” sent 
by Joann Meredith, aged eleven, of 
Des Moines, Iowa. Joann will re- 
ceive a book as a prize. 


Other good titles were: "Don't 
We jumped out of 
your books!”; “Sonny must have 
left the bookcase door open” ; 
Shock Troupe; Hallowe'en Visi- 
Surprising the Neighbors 
After the Masquerade Party; The 
Mouse and his Prey; Mickey Mouse, 
his Bride, and Bodyguard Make an 
Unexpected Visit; High, Wide, and 
Handsome; It Can't Happen Here; 
and Welcome to a Prodigal Daugh- 
ter from Ethiopia, with her New 
Family. 


be alarmed. 


tors; 














ANTED ORIGINAL 

W POEMS, SONGS 
For Immediate Consideration .... Send Poems to 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD. Dept. 262 Toronto, Can. 





Send for 400 FREE Samples 
A R Tweeds $2.75 Ib.—Shetland $2.25. 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib. 


Also Four Extraordinary Specials. 
YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North Sth St., Phila., Pa. 








DEN MAY S Javenile Songs, Musical Readings, 
L paiitasical Comedion, Operetiag , 
Fe are produced 


plays 
everywhere. Complete 
minstrel material. Free Catalog. 


T.S. Denison &Co., 203N. Wabash, Dept. 87, Chicag 




















If you wish information about 
starting a GIRL SCOUT TROOP 
—write to Girl Scouts, Inc., at- 
tention Field Division, 14 West 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. 





























FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


To get the most fun from your stamp 

collecting, make full use of Scott’s great 

facilities. The latest complete price list, 

good reading for any collector, is yours for 

the asking. Write for it today. 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., LTD. 
1 W. 47th St., N. Y., N. Y. 





een Astrid Mourning stamp of 
ium (most beautiful in the 


chukuo, 
fine stamps in our big a ral ST differe rent From 
far-off lands. Price only Sc to appro plicants! 
E. T. DEWEY, 1036 North Chicago, ti. 





LARGEST BiAmo yah TRIANGLE 
jant _ a Registration stamp or gor- 
geous triangle included FREE in Sur- 
prieg Pace = ly 


F othe 
applicants. If you wan 
5c an t xtra Sahin a ay pk. 1D FREE. 
a eee © aes of | 


cacti TUCSON, ARIZONA 





9 MINT!! Only 3c 


Large Eritrea camel, bi-colored Mozambique airmail, ar- 
tistie Vatican city, other big beauties showing exotic scenes, 
beasts, savages: only, dl 2S spprovas applicants. 

ind, raight St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





eanimac TRIANGLES 
& ANIMAL 
Big packet of TRIANGLES, Airmail 
Animals, Airplanes, Commemora 
ae a ie ton 
BRUIN STAMP CO. Dept. 6 Mar Vista, California 





FREE! SIX NEW ISSUES 


To all new subscribers to the PHILATELIC POST, a new 
big monthly magazine about stamps, at 25c per year, we 
he give absolutely free six (6) different stamps issued 
in 1937. Send your 25c coin (well-wrapped) now to P 

LISHER, Box 171, High. Park Sta., Los Angeles, Calif. 





den Tiltestrated) together w th beautiful K ing George VI 
ge ¥ Jubilee, Geeard’ vin rete- 
ty 


AtsT FREE ON REQUEST, 
INTERNATIONAL STAMP COMPANY 
Building Dayton, Ohio 








WASIENSTON Seamars 
of Poland, also Scare 
rican Triangle, ond. Cis pkt. 58 
diff. including S. $2 stamp, Vi 
pee Charkhari, @ giant and midget stamp, 
te.—all for only 5c with lists and approvals. 
MONUMENTAL stameet co. 
ARLINGTON-A jimore, Md 








et 53 beauties includes scarce Liberia 


[7 Cataed) — ede, Censty, coenae oss a a % 

8 ete! ete! 

roval pata din ts. We 2 Circus! Write NOW! Kes VN 
PK. STAMP Co., Dept. 4, ATHENS, PA. 





LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


(illustrated) also stamps from Gobi Desert, 
ras Island. Silver Jubilee, 
,setU.S noaree, 50 years 
c.—all ‘given with aie} ists and 
ic 


Box reir Mt. Washington, Md. 





BEAUTIES ON PARADE FREE! 
BEWITCHING NATIVE GIRLS from strange 
lands OF FAIR QUEENS and EMPRESSES — 


ARG — ST. ELIZABETH and others in 
this startling FEMININE PACKET — FREE to those Write. today!t 
low- ae eg NKERTON, S and enclosing 3c postene, 
RTON, 5606 L 


COLORFUL STAM PS 


from far-off lands! British and French Colonials . . . Water 
mark detector . . . Perforation gauge. . . Package hinges, 
stamp tongs—all for 10¢ with sonceren Write —y 44 
HAPPY HOURS STAMP CO., 1012 W. Cucharra: Springs. 














1938 STAMP ANNUAL FREE 


Describes and pes oe Albums, Supplies, United States, 
Coronations, British Colonials, C we and foreign 
stamps. This fifty-page catalogue FRE 

GRAY STAMP COMPANY. 
Dept. A. G. Toronto, Canada 





Rare Air Mail, Scarce Camel Stamps, Chance 

to join Big Stamp Club, Mammoth Stamp 

Packet. You get all this for only 5c with ap- 

provals. ATLAS STAMPS, 415 West 8th St., 
Little Rock, era as 





I: OLD HAWAIIAN STAMP: 
3 different for 10c¢ to ——, concent. = 
Dept. a, Box . San Francisco, Ealitt > 





=» LINDGREN, 
HINGES, 1,000—7c, Sree Ta 
Approvals included. 
F. L. SHULTES, Box 13G, Berne, New York 


Foreign 





DON'T MISS THIS! cr. ine avrar 500 approval 


selections to advertise our fam- 
ous bargains. Your purchase of one fine selection at 25¢ (U.S. coin 
accepted) entitles you to a different selection absolutely free. 
Write today. Bay Nietsen (Dept. G.) Cornwall, Ont., Canada 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


INETEEN thirty-seven was a busy year 
for the stamp collectors of the world, 
and 1938 promises to be an even bigger one. 
In 1938 every stamp-issuing country of the 
Empire, except India and Western Samoa, will 
begin to replace their stamps of the George V 
design with entirely new issues showing the 
portrait cf the new sovereign. This will mean 
that there will probably be more activity in 
British colonial stamps in 1938 than has been 
felt for many a year. Collectors should be on 
the lookout for information concerning these 
new issues and obtain the desired ones as soon 
as possible. Stamps are never cheaper than 
when they are first put into circulation. 

In our own country it appears that we will 
have a number of new commemoratives, if 
not an entirely new permanent issue. The 
Treasury Department held a contest among 
artists a few months ago for designs for a 
one-cent stamp which would be the first value 
in a new Presidential series that would give 
the Post Office Department an opportunity to 
show the portraits of those former Presidents 
whose pictures have never been shown on any 
of our stamps. 

There will probably be issued, also, the same 
number of commemoratives as have appeared 
in recent years. Delaware will probably be 
honored in this program and it is quite likely 
that there will be a special series in honor of 
famous Americans whose accomplishments 
have been of great benefit to the nation. 

Czechoslovakia has issued two beautifully 
engraved portrait stamps of the famous phys- 
iologist, Johannes Evangelista Purkinje, who 
was born in 1786. In 1823, through the spon- 
sorship of the German poet, Goethe, he be- 
came professor of physiology and pathology 
at the University of Breslau in Germany. Be- 
sides his many valuable contributions to the 
science of optics, he took a prominent part 
in the Czech national movement, and he 
translated the works of Goethe and Schiller 
into the Czech language. He died in 1869 
and the two stamps which have been recently 
issued are the fifty-Aaleru dull-green and the 
one-koruna carmine. 

For the first time in two years the Irish 
Free State has issued a series of three stamps. 
These are high-value adhesives which actually 
complete the set of Irish Free State definitives 
that have been issued to replace the over- 
printed stamp issues of Great Britain. The 
design of the three new stamps is the same 
and shows an allegorical picture depicting 
Saint Patrick, the patron saint, attended by 
two acolytes holding crosses and invoking the 
blessing of God on the Supernatural Light. 
The denominations are two-shillings and six- 
pence green, five-shillings scarlet, and ten- 
shillings dark blue. 





WORLD'S Smallest airmail, free stamp maga- 
zine, “r4 S., animals, bird, train, Indian, 
airplane, commemoratives, scarce stamps 25 
countries, 5c with approvals. Capital Stamps, 
Dept. A. G. 4, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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thing for mounti 
Stamps, etc. No paste n 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. / 
of 100 and free samples. 
Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago, 
4717 North Clark St. 





STAMP OUTFIT FREE 


Tannou_ Tou Landscay TRIANGLE! Bicolored CAYMAN 
ISLANDS ( Map! Borie these unusual s comes tm missing from most 
collections), also ket other thrilling stam —all different 


World's t Ship rgia n' 
cnmaplete CORONATION fssues from Canada 
ig lis od a WATERMARK DETECTOR! 

se outfit absolutel; ay! to applicants for our 
world famous approvals sending 8c for postage! Write today for 
this sensational offer. 
MIDWOOD ST 


AMP CO., DEPT. 46, MIDWOOD STATION, BROOKLYN, WH. Y. 





U.S. STILL THE BEST 


Pan American, Liberty Bell and 

50 more, including Perforation 

Gauge, only 15¢ with approvals. 
THE STAMP SHOP 

815 Holland Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 





ETHIOPIAN RHINO 
This scarce stamp and others from Vati- 
rn — sig. te ~altowether 
55 Alt. ;, DIFFERENT ove erything on! 

approval 


anasToR ‘STAMP co. 
Box 133-G, Walbrook, » Md. 





FREE! CORONATION 


of Newfoundland (shown) also 1 other New- 
tii d ectior 


CO., 1800 Rosedale St., Baltimore, Md. 





FIUME TRIANGLE! FREE! 


with our bargain approvals. Send 3c for postage. 


BAUSCHER STAMP MART 
1247 S. Wainut Ave. Freeport, ti. 





DIAMOND & TRIANGLE! 
Scarce African Lion Triangle and Costa 
Rica Diamond Shaped Airmail (illustrat- 
also British Coronation, smallest air 
GE Map & S Ship stamps, atican C = { and 
others—all tor & 5e with approvals and |ists 
BLACK STAR CO. 
Box 365-G Evanston, il. 





VATICAN POPE PIUS! 


(alone worth 15c); one other giant Pope 
portrait stamp, odd half-stamp tri- 

gle, ex-King Edward Morocco issue, 
4-color Azerbaijan, smallest stamp, etc 
all for only 7c and 3c mailing charges. 


EISENMEIER, 3700-A Frankford, Baltimore, Md. 





SNAKE & VULTURE TRIANGLES! 
Scarce Mozambique (Coiled Snake) and 
Liberia ( Vulture & Elephant), as illus- 
K dward British Mor- 
ny posensiand. Stork 
islands Smallest 





FREE!—GOOD VALUE PACKET, 50 DIFF. 


MOA, scarce, year 1899, mint, (set of 2), = 10c. 
ST AM Albee — (set of 3)—8ce. MONGOLIA, (set of 4), 
mint— SPANISH SHIPS, (set of 6), mint—Sc. All 
above—25e. Price lists free; approvals only when requested. 


Cc. R. SMITH & CO., Box 6618, N. E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 





COLUMBUS SANTA MARIAS 


Here is the complete set of 8. 


Sent for only 5c to approval ap- 
plicants. These are not ordinary. C 
ROYAL STAMP CO. 
944 


Kansas City, Mo. 





STAMP COLLECTION 

Contains Africa ; | ae States (fac- FREE $ 

simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautifu! 
Selgian. Queen Autrid stamp, ete. all free to approval 

applicants sending 3c postage. 1000 ne 7c, Watermark 

Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints 10c. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G-!), Springfield, Mass. 





“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable pane © der’’—an illustrated booklet 
enabling you instantly to identify all difficult stamps an 
glance th e onnntgees rom which they come! Also fine 

nusual stamps from Bosnia - Hersexovins, Monaco, Patiala, preteen. 
ste. i Pina. —— and strange scenes. All free 


ECON at 0. Box 907, Calais, Maine 





SCARCE AIRMAILS 


Big packet of beautiful and unusual airmails from hard to get coun- 
tries. A bargain to approval applicants enclosing 5c. 
AMERICAN YOUTH STAMP CO. DEPT. G2. ITHACA, N.Y 





F He & E 29 different Borneo, Canal Zone, 
Natal, Uganda, Togo, etc., with 
approvals. Send 3c for postage. 
L DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











SWEDEN—50 different for 3c to ap- 
proval applicants. 
J. L. Roberts, 673 Myrtle Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


A FINGER IN ART 


dropping into space, the exquisite terror! 
Down they sped, down into the hollow out 
of sight. 

Lowering her gaze, Midge swept the fore- 
ground for her charge. Where was Joy? 

There she lay on her sled, kicking her way 
across the icy slide. 

“Joy!” she shrieked. “Joy! 

The child stopped kicking, looked around 
and waved. 

Any minute, any second, the toboggan 
would plunge over the top and crash into her! 
Midge tore across the snow. She dug her heels 
into the crust to keep herself from falling, 
but she lost her balance on the slide just be- 
fore she reached the sled. One swift glance 
into the hollow and she saw she must act 
instantly. No time now to pull the child to 
safety. Creeping on all fours, she flung her- 
self on the sled on top of Joy. With a shove 
she sent the little sled, with Joy and herself 
aboard, over the glassy hillside. 

The mother’s hysterical shrieks beat against 
her ears. Midge wanted to choke her. She 
had enough to do guiding the sled around the 
curves without any distraction—and she must, 
must bring the child down in safety, other- 
wise it would be her fault. 

Steering with the toe of her pump, she 
took the first curve successfully, but, at the 
second, her pump flew off and the sled 
plunged over the embankment and cut a virgin 
path down the hard snow. 

The toboggan swept past them, and the sled 
came to a stop at the foot of the hill. 

Mrs. Hartley, ashen-lipped, ran over to 
them, moaning, and clasped her little girl in 
her arms. 

“My darling, my baby! I thought you'd 
killed her!” 

Midge read reproach also in the wordless 
glance Miss Simpson gave her and in the way 
she, too, hugged the child. 


” 
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was impossible; her leg crumpled under her 
and down she went again. 

Pressing on the calf with both hands, she 
fought down a feeling of panic. She was at 
least three miles from the cabin, and it was 
already late. As the full import of the sit- 
uation came home to her, she struggled to 
her feet and made a desperate effort to walk. 
She did not accomplish a yard before she was 
down again. She knew then that walking was 
out of the question. 

It was her first accident in the woods, and 
she strove to keep cool. Her solid backwoods 
training came to her rescue and, though her 
lips quivered, she gradually became calmer. 
Then her eyes fell upon her rifle leaning 
against a nearby tree. Crawling to it, she 
pulled herself upright and placed the stock 
under one arm, using it as a crutch. It was 
difficult, but it was better than sitting still. 

After a half hour of effort she had 
progressed some hundreds of yards, but the 
deep snow was hampering and she soon 
became exhausted. Darkness was falling 
now, and despair nearly overcame her. Then, 
in that failing light, she suddenly remembered 
the smoke signals which mean “trouble” to 
the woodsman. Hastily she gathered some 
dry cedar branches and soon had a bright 
blaze. Digging through the snow she col- 
lected handfuls of damp leaves and threw 


“You frightened Auntie, my precious.” 

“I like tobargining,” beamed Joy. “I want 
to tobargin again.” 

“Really, Midge! And after you promised 
to take care of her!” expostulated Adele. 

“I know I did. I'm terribly sorry, but—” 
Her voice faded for she suddenly realized that 
her right hand had been gathered into a fist. 

Quentin came over with her scuffed pump, 
but she waved him aside; as she did so, there 
sounded the unmistakable clank of broken 
pottery. 

“Come, Harriet,” called Mrs. Hartley in a 
husky voice, “I must take Joy home.” 

“Wait,” cried Midge desperately, standing 
erect, one unshod foot ankle-deep in snow. 
“You think I've been careless, but you don’t 
know the half. Look at this!” Stripping off 
her mitten, she dumped the shattered frag- 
ments into her other hand. 

“Looks like Greek pottery,” hazarded the 
president. 

“It was your ancient Greek vase,” admit- 
ted the girl, desolation in her eyes. 

“Not my alabastron?” protested Miss 
Simpson. 

Midge nodded. “Miss McGill left me to 
study it, and I poked my finger into it to 
hold it. Oh, I never should have come! 
That's why I kept my mittens on—to hide it.” 

“But why did you ever bring it?” groaned 
Adele. 

“It got stuck on my finger.” 

Bud burst into a howl of mirth. 

“Don't laugh, Bud,”’ chided Adele. “This 
isn’t funny.” 

“No, it’s quite a tragedy,” agreed Miss 
Simpson, then she quietly took possession of 
the broken pieces. That was all she said, but 
no amount of scolding could have made Midge 
feel worse. 

During the ride home in the rumble seat 
Midge said not a word and Quentin made 


TWO SMOKES 


them on the fire. A dense column of smoke 
rolled up and towered high above the trees. 
She thought that it could be seen from the 
cabin, but even then it was a forlorn hope 
for she was sure that her father could never 
make the miles of woods between them. 
Perhaps there might be a chance visitor at the 
cabin who would see the smoke—Jeb Parsons, 
or some passing lumberman, or some trader 
going his rounds. 

As the column of smoke rose high, she 
looked about her. Not far distant, a bluff 
raised itself among the trees, a boulder-like 
eminence such as the one from which she had 
watched the battle between the wolverine and 
panther. She sighed with relief, for here 
was a bulwark. Closer examination proved 
it even better than she had hoped. The face 
of the rock was almost clear, rising fifteen or 
twenty feet above the ground, and the little 
glade in front was rimmed with thick ever- 
greens, pierced here and there by aisles which 
ran back into the heavier forest. 

Leaning her rifle against the rock, Sally set 
to work to gather fuel for a second fire, se- 
curing armloads from a splintered stump, 
getting a brisk blaze going. Again she cov- 
ered the fire with damp leaves, sending up her 
second smoke signal. 

As darkness fell, she sat with her back 
against the rock and removed her stocking 
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only one remark. ‘There's been altogether too 
much fuss over an old mud vase. I'm taking 
you to the bean-wagon for dinner to cheer 
you up, if Miss McGill will let you go.” 

But Midge merely shook her head. 

When Bud drew up at Duncan Hall, Adele 
insisted on going in with her sister. 

“This is a matter of family honor. I'll tell 
Miss McGill I’m writing Father to-night and 
he'll make restitution if he has to mortgage 
the house.” 

Scarcely had they entered the hall when 
Miss McGill appeared, as if she had been 
awaiting them. 

“Midge, my dear, I'm so proud of you!” 
The Head Mistress put an arm about Midge 
and beamed at the others. “I know all about 
it. Good news travels on the wings of Mer- 
cury. Miss Simpson just telephoned. She'll 
be here any minute to thank you herself!” 

“For what?” asked Midge blankly. 

“Someone saw you from the club and told 
her. She said she didn’t realize, until then, 
what you had done—” 

“You mean broke the vase?” 

“No, my dear. What's a mere vase? As a 
matter of fact, she says—now that she has 
seen the broken pieces—she doesn’t think it’s 
genuine, either. She means the brave way 
you saved her niece’s life. She supposed you 
were doing stunt coasting until they ex- 
plained at the club. She’s planning to have a 
feature story printed in the Conway News! 
And I want you to know your own school is 
very proud of you, my dear.” 

Suddenly Tin was pumping Midge’s hand, . 
Adele was kissing her, and Bud gave her 
back a vigorous thump. 

“You're all right, kid.” 

“Don’t we know it!” growled Tin. 

“I know one thing,” breathed Midge, when 
she could speak. ‘From now on, I'm keeping 
my fingers out of art.” 


FOR TROUBLE 


and boot. The ankle was badly swollen and 
ached terribly. She rubbed and kneaded it, 
and this served to lessen the pain. 

The night was black beyond the leaping 
fire now. Shadows danced eerily upon the 
snow, but only the crackle of the brands dis- 
turbed the stillness of the forest. Sallie sat 
propped up against the rock, throwing an 
occasional stick into the fire. In spite of her 
determination to be brave, she was possessed 
by disturbing thoughts of what the night 
might bring. 

It was just as well that she could not see 
much of the surroundings—particularly that 
broad and heavy trail she had left from the 
stream. She could not know what was on 
that trail, and this, at least, was a blessing. 

Some time after dusk had fallen over the 
woods, a blacker shadow had emerged from 
the gloom along the stream bank. It moved 
silently, a shape of detached blackness against 
the pallid snow. It prowled stealthily about 
the trampled footprints, sniffing at them long 
and hungrily; then, noiselessly, it stole from 
track to track, gliding unerringly along the 
path which the girl had plowed in the snow. 

With more than usual caution, the panther 
approached the spot where the first fire had 
been built, and, as he raised his head, a faint 
glow caught his eyes, seemingly up among 
the trees. The cat crouched and stared in- 
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tently at the shifting luminance. A wander- 
ing air current brought the smell of smoke 
to his nostrils, and with a slight snarl, he 
crouched yet lower in the snow. This was an 
unexpected development; he feared fire as any 
wild thing does. 

A few moments later he arose and again 
stole forward, coming to the base of a great 
rock pile beyond which the glow seemed to 
rise. With infinite care, he searched the 
air currents with his nose; then, as noiselessly 
as a hunting owl, he clambered up the rock. 
Gaining the summit, he crept across to the 
opposite edge and peered over the rim into the 
lighted clearing below. 

The details of the scene were clear and 
sharp. Directly below sat the injured girl, 
her head sunk on her breast and her back a 
few feet from the rock, for she had moved 
closer to the fire. In front the blaze crackled 
over the fuel, sending up occasional sparks. 

The panther, jaws half open, eyes narrowed 
to slits, long tail switching, glared down at 
that drooping figure with mounting desire. 
It was an easy leap; one quick pounce and 
he would have the unsuspecting quarry by the 
throat. Only the fire gave the savage beast 
pause. He studied the scene with care, biding 
his time a little longer. 

The moments passed, and the inert figure 
below seemed to sink lower and lower into it- 
self, as if in sleep. The fire sank slowly, also, 
and began to fade. The panther’s eyes 
widened and he shifted his position eagerly. 
Raising his head, he made a quick survey of 
the glade as he always did before his leap. 
Then he gathered his muscles and crouched 
close to the rock. His lips drew back in a 


BIRDS ON 


of journeying south with the rest of their 
kind ; handsome black-and-white downy wood- 
peckers with scarlet crowns; and white- 
throated sparrows which sing on sunny days, 
a tremulous, icy song which sounds like Sweet- 
Can-a-da! And late in the winter when 
nearly every wild seed and berry in the coun- 
tryside has been eaten or buried deep under 
snow, ring-necked pheasants sometimes wan- 
der into the yard, too. They're pretty wild. 
They won't ever eat from anyone’s hand, the 
way chickadees do! They are hunted by men 
and dogs every autumn, so it isn’t hard to 
understand their fear of people. Since they 
are such big birds, and so timid, perhaps 
they’re the favorites among all the feathered 
creatures which find friendliness in this Girl 
Scout garden. 

If you ask Jean and Catherine, there are 
only two secrets to be !earned if you would 
have wild birds around your home in winter: 
plenty of the right kind of food, and putting 
it out in the right place. Bread and cake 
crumbs, table scraps and the like, will do well 
enough in a pinch. But plain chicken feed— 
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said Harry. “You sure look like a gangster 
with that blue grease under your eyes.” 

“Gosh!"’ said Palmer, snatching out a 
handkerchief, “I forgot all about it.”’ 

He turned to me, one eye still somewhat 
in eclipse. “Sigh no more, Lucy Ellen,” he 
said. “You made a better impression on 
Uncle Palm than I did. He says you have 
feeling.” 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


silent snarl, his tail ceased its switching and 
grew stiffly rigid. 

Back among the deep shadows of the 
spruces, something moved. As silently as a 
shadow itself, a doe stepped forward. From 
afar she had seen a dancing point of light 
that neither advanced nor retreated. Curiosity 
is strong in the deer tribe, and the glow and 
ebb of this light fascinated her. She made 
her way daintily toward it, drifting by the 
tree trunks like a wraith, her large eyes fixed 
steadily upon that magnetic spot. Foot by 
foot she advanced, stopping poised for instant 
flight when the fire flared, but ever drawing 
closer as the flames subsided. At last only 
some heavy shrubbery intervened between her 
and the shining lure. She moved cautiously 
around the clump of evergreens and came 
close to the base of a high rock. Skirting this, 
she obtained an unobstructed view and stood 
there entranced. 

She could not see the girl, on the far side 
of the fire, only the flickering radiance that 
held her spellbound. For some moments 
she stood, her liquid eyes dilating with 
wonder and interest; then she lifted a foreleg 
as if to take another step. At that instant a 
wild scream rang out above her, a crushing 
weight descended upon her back, rending 
jaws closed about her slender neck. The doe 
crashed over sideways into the snow, her life 
snuffed out like a smothered candle. 

A few yards away, Sallie Jordan struggled 
to her feet, her heart thumping with alarm as 
that high-pitched scream rang in her ears. 
Tense and quivering, she grasped her rifle, 
staring out into the night from which two 
greenly luminous orbs glared at her from the 


THE SNOW 


a mixture of cracked corn, millet, buckwheat, 
and any other grains of the kind—is the surest 
invitation of all. Pheasants, snowbirds, wild 
sparrows, quail, and most other birds will stay 
around all winter if there’s plenty of this 
available. Sunflower seed and peanuts are the 
favorite dishes of chickadees and nuthatches, 
and most other birds like them, too. Suet, or 
fat pork, is another type of wintertime food 
which few birds can resist. Probably the latter 
reminds birds of the rich, oily insects which 
they used to strip from the leaves in summer. 

Grain, these Girl Scouts say, should be 
scattered thickly on the ground or snow itself, 
as far away from the house as possible and close 
to a clump of weeds, or vines, in which the 
wild visitors can take refuge whenever they're 
disturbed. Peanuts and sunflower seeds are 
best offered in a small box nailed to a tree 
trunk some six or eight feet from the ground. 
Suet can be stuffed into cracks in the bark of 
trees, or it can be tied in sizable lumps to 
pieces of light twine, and swung from limbs. 

There’s a lot of fun to be had with birds 
in winter. Jean and Catherine will vouch for 


LEADIN 


“Your uncle!’ I gasped. ‘Oh, Palmer, do 
you mean it? He is the handsomest, most 
distinguished looking man I’ve ever seen in 
my life!” 

“Says which?” said Palmer, staring at me 
in surprise. Then he laughed. “You must 
have been looking at that tailor’s dummy in 
the rear seat! He’s a sort of combination 
secretary and valet to my uncle.” 


JANUARY, 1938 


darkness. Even in her fright the woods 
instinct in Sallie asserted itself, and, with a 
quick motion, she threw the rifle upward and 
fired. With the report came another scream 
followed by harsh snarling, then silence. 

Shaken and unnerved, not sure what danger 
still menaced, ignorant of what had taken 
place out there in the night, Sallie strove to 
understand what had happened. She could 
not guess that, but for an unseen substitute, 
she herself would have been the victim of the 
prowling beast. 

Suddenly her body tightened with a jerk. 
Another sound shattered the stillness of the 
night, the report of another rifle. Then she 
heard a human voice, calling her name. 

“Sallie! Sallie Jordan! Whar be ye?” 

That voice. Surely that was Jeb Parsons, 
her father’s friend. He must have seen her 
smoke signals and come out to find her. 
She put her hands to her mouth and hallooed. 

A familiar figure, rifle on arm, fur cap 
pulled snugly over the ears, appeared in the 
firelight—Jeb Parsons without a doubt. 

He recognized her presence with a casual 
wave of the hand. “Be with ye in a minute, 
gal,” he said briskly, stooping to pick up a 
blazing stick from the fire. “Jest wait till I 
see what's been goin’ on here.” 

Flickering torch held high, he reconnoit- 
ered the dark area beyond the firelight. His 
moving figure faintly illumined by the fire- 
brand, he came suddenly to a halt, bent over 
to examine something in the snow, prodded it 
with his foot. Then, straightening up, he 
waved the torch triumphantly. 

“By heck, Sallie,” he shouted, ‘‘ye’ve shot 
a panther!” 
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that. If the location of your own refuge has 
plenty of weed stalks and trees around for 
shelter, and maybe some water to drink, 
there’s no reason why you shouldn't list most 
of your twenty-five “bird finder’ sorts between 
autumn and spring, and right from your own 
warm room at that, looking through the win- 
dow. You might decorate a private Christmas 
tree for your own flock of wild birds, scatter- 
ing grain all around it on the snow, and 
stringing it with popcorn and peanuts for the 
birds. You can make a simple wooden shelf 
to be fastened to the window ledge, too, and 
have your birds feasting there by the time 
New Years comes, the tamer sorts anyhow. 
And just as well as not, you can train chick- 
adees to eat from your hand if you'll be quiet 
and offer them peanuts or seeds while their 
feeding box is covered for a few moments. 

I hope you’re one of the many kind-hearted 
people across the land who already enjoy hav- 
ing birds in their yards in winter; or if not, I 
hope it won’t be many days before you share 
the fun that Jean and Catherine find in feed- 
ing snow-time birds. 
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“You mean,” I whispered, ‘that the old 
man by the lamp post, the friendly, kind- 
hearted one, is your uncle? Is he the great 
Herold Palmer?” 

“The same,” Palmer said, laughing, and 
nibbling a piece of my celery. 

Harry reached over and tweaked my hair. 
“I've heard of entertaining angels unawares,” 
he told me. 














er under her arm, steadying her- 

self on the icy slope with her ski 
poles. The little dog's hind legs 
were braced against her hip, and he 
licked his lips nervously. They had 
shot down the last slope like a thun- 
derbolt—he hadn't been prepared 
for that! 

Joan regarded her chum a little 
anxiously. “I still say you shouldn't 
have brought the pup,” she insisted. 
“It’s a long way to the Parkers’. 
You'll think you’re carrying an ele- 
phant before we get there.” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Jean. “But he 
Was so crazy to come with us that I 
hadn’t the heart to leave him 
home—had I, doglums?” 


Jus hitched Bingo a little high- 


@ They sped on over the glistening 
hills whose whiteness was broken 
only by an occasional bush, or the 
feathery tops of last summer's 
grasses. 

Presently Jean stopped suddenly. 
“If I have to carry this purp anoth- 
er quarter of a mile,” she groaned, 
“I'm going to fall right down on 
my face.” 

Joan pointed with her ski pole to 





a flat boulder from which the wind 
had whipped the snow. “‘Let’s sit 
over there and rest,” she suggested 
helpfully. 

Releasing Bingo, Jean sank down 
on the stone. The little dog scamp- 
ered off, slipping comically on the 
hard crust. 

“Come here, you ‘make-believe 
dog!” she called after him. 


@ Joan picked up the word. “Make- 
Believe Dog is one of the most ex- 
citing serials we've ever had in THE 
AMERICAN GiRL,” she mused, her 
eyes on the cold, purple-blue hori- 
zon. ‘The February installment had 
me just about chewing up the 
pages.” 

“I always love the international 
number,” Jean said. “Did you know 
that Alice Tisdale Hobart wrote 
that Manchurian story, She/ter, es- 
pecially for us? Mother says we're 
pretty lucky, for Mrs. Hobart al- 
most never writes for magazines, 
but practically always long books 
like her Oil for the Lamps of China 
and Yang and Yin.” 

“We certainly are fortunate to 
have so many well-known writers 


Over 


the Hills 


and Far Away 


and artists,” agreed Joan. “Take 
this February issue, for instance: 
there’s Emma-Lindsay Squier, with 
her article about Bermuda; the story 
by Aleko P. Lilius, about his daugh- 
ter’s strange pets in their African 
camp—a lion cub, a baby crocodile, 
and a hippopotamus; the article 
about Ukrainian peddlers, by Prin- 
cess Nathalie Troubetskoy; the new 
Midge story, by Marjorie Paradis; 
and the poems by Margaret Wid- 
demer and Fairfax Downey.” 

“And just look at the noted il- 
lustrators in this number—F. Luis 
Mora, Orson Lowell, and Kurt 
Wiese, just to name a few,” assent- 
ed Jean, rising to her feet. “And 
it’s not only this number, either; 
every number of THE AMERICAN 
Gir has material by distinguished 
artists and writers.” 

She whistled to the pup and 
scooped him up, resisting, under 
her arm again. “I’m rested now, Jo, 
if you're ready to go on. That red 
chimney off there among the trees 
must be the Parkers’.” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s sul scription, 
or $2.00 for two years’, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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and at the Girl Scout Kerchief-Scarf—an attractive ad- 
dition to any ensemble. The map design is printed in 
black and white on a background of yellow, blue, red or | 
green. The material is washable acetate, and the size, 
19 inches square. 11-679 = Each... en. $.50 





Handkerchiefs are gay and colorful, too. Designs are | 
printed in fast colors—green with tangerine, yellow or _ 
brown—on fine lawn, and edges smartly finished with © 
fine hemstitching. Each set contains one of each de- ™ 
sign, each a different color combination. 





8-902 Assorted colors. Set of 3...$.40 7 
8-903 Red and blue, only. Set of 3... .40 | 


(for Mariners) 











